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'he haymakers soon gathered round the mi'fc pail, 
thanking Mr. DatHn fur his kindness. Mr. Dal ben 
requested them to give GOD thanks and nsk his hi 
ing, and then then began to tat; while Henry read to 
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DISTRICT OF VERMONT~~to wit. 

Be it remembered, that on the thirteenth day of Jam 
in the forty-seventh year of the Independence of the Unftet 
States oi America, Joshua Lkavitt, of the said District 
Esquire, hath deposited in this office, the title of a boo! 
the right whereof he claims as author, in the words fol 
lowing, to wit:— * EASY LESSONS IN READING 
FOR Tflfe USE OF THE YOUNGER CLASSES D 
COMMON SCHOOLS. By Joshua Leavitt."— In con 
formity to the act of the Congress of the United Statei 
entitled, "An act for the encouragement of learning, by m 
curing die copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the at 
thors and proprietors of such copies, during the time 
therein mentioned." 

JESSE GOVE, 
Clerk of Hue District of Vermont. 

A true copy of record, examined and sealed by 

J. GOVE, Clerk. 
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The compiler has been excited to the present un- 
dertaking, by the representations of several parents 
and instaicters, that there was no reading book to be 
found at the bookstores, suitable for young children, 
to be used intermediately, between the Spelling-Book 
and the English or American Reader. The Testa- 
ment is much used for this purpose ; and, on many ac- 
counts, it is admirably adapted for a reading book in 
schools./ The simplicity and plainness of its language, 
the interesting character of its narratives, its divine 
doctrines and precepts, tliat come home to the heart of 
every reader, all conspive to make it a useful book to 
be read in schools. B jt it is respectfully submitted to 
the experience of jMJjaus teachers, whether the pe- 
culiar structure of Jgppnire language is not calculated 
to crea'e a toneS I would by no means exclude the 
testament from our schools, but am persuaded it would 
be better to place a book in the bands of learners, writ- 
ten in a more familiar style, until they have formed a 
habit of correct reading. 

Such a work, I flatter myself will be found in die 
following pages. The selections will be found to con- 
tain many salutary precepts and \TatarasftaN* «ass*§«k N 
for a life of piety and morality, ol uc&foj «sA^s*^ 
oess; but the main object in nww w&&* ** *8»* * 



6 PREFACE. 

pieces as were best calculated to form a habit of 
animated, and forcible reading. 

Good reading approaches near to the style of grace- 
ful and animated conversation! I'have therefore, se- 
lected a large proportion of dialogues, and other con- ' 
versations*, from the multitude of works which the 
present century has produced, for the instruction and 
entertainment of youth.) There are, likewise, some 
animated narrations, ancfeasy poems.' 

Great pains should be taken to make reading appear 
like real life. i The reader should place himself ex- 
actly in the circumstances supposed by the writer, and 
endeavour to possess the same feelings and passions 
Children should never be allowed to pronounce a sen- 
tence, or even a word, in that dull, monotonous, hum- 
drum style, which so often disgraces our common 
Schools. Such readirig^s as fatiguing to the reader as 
it is painful to the hearer ; while good reading affords 
equal delight and improvement to both. 

It has long been an opinion, with many judicious 
persons, that children are <^5jpnly put forward too 
fast in their reading/. ThevT~%jild be kept at their 
spellings, until they can rejflBp pronounce common 
words, at first sight. They JHtthen be prepared to 
read without that dronish fqfWfivhioh it is so difficult 
to unlearn. JBf 

It is a very useful practice, *ror the teacher to read 

over each sentence, {jtffore the scholar, giving it the 

proper pauses, inflections, and emphasis ; and then to 

require the scholar to repeat it, until he can pronounce 

k with propriety. The proper and easy >ase <& xofass^ 

emphasis, and inflections, is part\y a vrnxxex eft toste* v& 
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partly mechanical. The child must acquire the habit 
of reading well, by the practice of reading vrdL Pre- 
vention is better than cure. It is a leading object of 
this litjtle work to prevent children from acquiring a 
'tone, or any other bad habit in reading, which will' af- 
terwards cost them much pains to cure. 

Barely giving a general rule is not found to be suffi- 
cient in leaching any other branch, eithgrof learning 
or art. Neither is it sufficient in the noble science of 
Elocution. The young learner must have not only rules, 
but lessons, instructions, and examples, living exam- 
ples, " line upon line, and precept upon precept." 

Let not the faithful teacher consider the time' spent 
in learning his scholars to read with spirit and force, as 
wholly wasted and lost. In addition to the important 
practical uses of good reading, he may be assured that 
the great end of education, that of forming the young 
and tender mind to virtue and usefulness, is promoted 
by no branch of science more effectually, than* by 
learning to read. 

To help the young le>rner in the proper application 
of Emphasis, many emphatic words are printed in 
Italic characters, according to the plan of Burgh's Art 
of Speaking. President D wight pronounced that to be 
altogether the best method of printing school books. It 
will be found that, in the present work, the Italics are 
far less numerous, than in that of Mr. Burgh. The 
nature of Emphasis has been better understood, since 
the publication of Walker's Elements of Elocution, and 
Rhetorical Grammar. ' 

The contents of the MowVci^wsfc «£* ^ *&«*** 
excepting the first chapter* "B^A V» *»» ^ **■ * 
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eral Authors whose works have been copied, tc 
lhat the utmost freedom has been used by the coi 
both rtith the sentiments and language of die pie 
order to mgdte them, in his Opinion, better adaj 
the design he had in view. 

If sufficiently encouraged to proceed, the Aut 
tends, at a future day, to publish a book of" Les 
Elocution," on a new plan. It will contain a < 
abridgment of so much of Mr. Walker's Elenu 
Elocution, as is necessary to give a good idea 
nature and use of Emphasis, and the Inflections 
voice, and the other general principles of good i 
and speaking. The rules will be followed by pi 
examples; and the Inflections and Emphasis t 
the whole work will be designated, according 
systems of Walker and Burgh. 

Putney j Vermont, 182o 
I 
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TO TEACHERS* 



IN preparing this little book for a second edition, the 
compiler has ventured to introduce, for the benefit of 
teachers, rather than of scholars, a few hints and examples 
on the important subject of inflections. The proper use of 
these is so essential to good reading, that it ought to re- 
ceive the particular attention of those who are employed 
to lay the foundation of learning in the youthful mind. It 
Is to the neglect of tins care, that we trace the monotony 
and feebleness of most readers. Without the proper in- 
flections, it is impossible for a reader to convey to his hear* 
era, either the sense, the force, or the beauties of his au- 
thor. 

Inflection is that upward or downward slide, which the 
voice makes, in finishing the pronunciation of a word. In 
a larger sense, it includes all those gradual, waving varia- 
tions of the voice which serve to distinguish speaking 
sounds from the tones of music. But as there is a certain 
necessary balancing of sound in the nature of the voice, so 
that if the closing slide of a word or a phrase be right, 
the previous sounds will of course be so, it is not deemed 
essential to point out any more «fhan the inflection with 
which the pronunciation of a word is to be finished 

The inflections are two, the rising and falling ; the for- 
mer marked with the acute accent ('), and th*latter with 
the grave, ( N ). In animated and easy conversation, in many 
cases of strong emotion, and other cases, these are both 
found on the same syllable, and are then called circum- 
flexes, the rising, ( w ) and the f&Uin%,^K\. 

Besides the use of the inflection \xi ^m^Vsfcwss^x*** 

•tjr, and harmony to speech, and Ya. *&3Bcfc% few* ^ * 

language of emotion, tJtxey aro ^wti&&l •ww*^ ^^ 
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dicate the relations of words. The simple pronunciation 
of a word, without regard to inflection, may give its mean- 
ing, as it stands J>y,itself in the dictionary. Its meaning 
and application, as it stands in a sentence, can only be con- 
veyed by the proper inflections. Thus the ideas of con- 
trast, comparison, irony, and every reference to some other 
thought, are conveyed to the ear only by the inflections. 
And this is the reason why a good reader makes his near* 
ers understand the author, so much better than an Indif- 
ferent one. 

I think the intelligent teacher will readily comprehend 
these different inflections, by pronouncing the following 
examples in a natural, forcible manner, and carefully at- 
tending to the upward and downward variations of the 
voice on the principal words. Those who would examine' 
the subject, as far as it has been reduced to a science, an ' 
referred to Mr. Walker's "Elements of Elocution," and to 
other authors, who have followed him, and perhaps have 
improved upon his theory. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Did they act properly, or improperly ? 

2. They acted prop N erly, not im'properlyT 

3. Musi we act according to law, or contrary to it? 
^ 4. We must act according to law, not contrary to it. 

5. Did he say eau 7 tion, or cauVion ? 

6. He said cauHion,^c^au'tfon. 

7. Did I say famevVlame* ? 

8. I said fame x , not fame 7 . 

9. I did not say fame 7 , but fame*. 

10. Who says fame 1 ? Do you say fame 7 ? 

11. You mubt not say fa 7 taJ, but JaHal. 

12. You must say faHal, not fa 7 tal. 

13. Did you make this book 7 ? 

14. Who made this book* f 

15. How happy are the virHuous I ' 
16. What' I a ;Worm contending vri&i \&s tlkik»iP\ 

17. For I am persuaded, that neiihec dratihf , wstXto • 
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ri6r angels 7 , tor pHncrpfcljSes', nor powers 1 j nor 
* height', hor depth* j not any other creature*, shall 

lc be able to separate us from the lovo of GOD*, 

L which is in CthJst Jesus 6ur Lord* . 

"** *18. In strongly marked irony, or contempt, and in 
cases where the refe^nce is very pointed, or very 
complex, tho circumflex^ necessary* 
Thus Cicero marked tho ironical mt*uing. 

"But it is foolish in us to comptre Dnufus Afri- 
canus* and ourselves 1 ' with Clodiui; all our other 
calamities were tolerable* ; but no ont can patient- 
ly bear* the death of Clodius"' 
So in HantlU, where the meaning is verj pointed. 

" Queen* Hamlet, you have your father much 
offended. 

" HkMet. Madam, ydit have my father much 
offended." 

So in As You Like 7?, tho word so is, used instead of a long 
story. 

" Clown. I 1 ew when seven justices could 
not take up a qu^teP ; but when the parties them- 
selves were me* e * one of them thought but of an 
%f; as, if you sa' 1 so, then 1 said so." " O ho 7 ! 
did you say so T A So they shook hands and were 
sworn brothers." ' 

These examples might he extended ; but it is believed 
the foregoing will servoto give the attentive observer some 
little idea of what is meifnt by inflection^ of the difference 
between them, and of the beauty and force which a proper 
variation of the tones can give to reading. Whenever any 
one is at a loss to determine whether the rising or the fall- 
ing inflection is sounded, the doubt may be removed at 
once, by just repeating the word in a connexion similar to 
one of the foregoing examples. For instance, which inflec- 
tion did I give to the word "sounded," in the last sentence ? 
Let us try it by example 5th. D\&\s^«QiwA , ^«** RPQEB * fcb - 
e d ? By comparing the sounds I Hindi ^3a»X Vfc w&fcfc&^V 
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If any difficulty i 
1 by protraeti 
•oond ol"tho word very much beyond if usual leu. 
* I ban marked several pieces wirt the various 
ffcna> according to my beat judjoient. If it sfai 
(aeaaj^.an fanprovenient, aa JAave no doubt it wctt 
■ ]BBi5iaHylfthebookIan»ed^ tlon 8 class, '' IHom ewhata 
k other pieces with 1 
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fill aaa waa te < Br *»*■ °War scholars to mark a senten 
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CHAP.l 

ft 

RULES FOR READING. ■ 

1. MY dear little children, I present you a book ; 
called " East Lessons in Reading." It was made < 
on purpose for you, and I think you will be able to un- 
derstand almost the whole of it. If you find any thing 
in it which you do not understand, you must ask your 
mother or your teacher to tell you what it means. 

2. There are many stories in this book for you to 
read, a good deal of children's talk, and some very 
pretty litde poems and hymns. I hope you will take 
pains and learn to read them all very well, so as to be 
put forward into the testament 

3. If you do so, I will try to come and see you 
again, when you are a litde older, and bring you anoth- 
er new book, called " American Lessons," in order 
to improve you still more in your reading. j 

4 If you wish to know how to read well, you must 
learn these rules by heart 

RULES, 

1. Be carefu. to call your words right 

2. Ijearn to pronounce them properly. 

3. Speak with a clear and distinct voice. % 
- A 4. Do not read too fast Read slow and carefully, ; 

so as not to make any mistakes. * 

5. Be very particular to obsfci\^_s&^3&& Susy*- 

6. Learn to use the pro^cv EiiiD^hfl^ 

of the voice. Ask your teac\xeMt$ itoiw ^fc^csfcXi 
means, and how to do Vu 

3 
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14 fiAST LESSONS. 

7. Endeavour to understand every word you read, 
as vou go along. Study your reading lessons verycare-* 
fully, before you read. 

8. Try to read as if you were telling a story to your 
mother,, or talking with some of you* play-mates. 
Reading is talking from a book. 

9 Take pains to read the poetry and not to sing fc. 

10. The emphatic words are printed in Italic letters. 

If you learn these rules, and attend to them, I think 
you will soon read very prettily, and be able to read 
books aloud to your parents and frien& at home. 




THE SILLY LAMB. 

1. Charles, you must hot go out into the fields by 

yourself, nor without leave. You are a very little boy ; 

and if you were to venture out by yourself, you would 

be lost ; then you would cry, and nigh$ would come, 

and it would be. so dark that you could not find your 

way home, and you would have no bed ; you would 

have to lie down on the cold, wet grass, and perhaps 

you would die, and that would be a sad story to tell. 

, 2. I will tell you a story about a title lamb. There 

' was once a shepherd, who had a great many sheep and 

r lambs. He took a great deal of care of them, and 

, gave them fresh grass to eat, and clear water to drink, 

and drove them every day into a fine large green pas- 

. ture. 

3. If they were sick, he was very good to them ; 
and when they climbed up a steep hill, and the little 
lambs were tired, he used to carry them in his arms ; 
and when they were all eating their suppers in the field, 
he used to sit upon a stone under the tree, and play 
/hew a tune on his flute, and sing to them*, w\& 3tf^\£f 
were the happiest sheep and lambs m toe wrc\&. 
4. But every nighty when it grew Awfc wi c*M 
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the Shepherd called all his flock, sheep and iambs to* 
gether, into the sheep fold or yard, and penned them 
up ; and there they lay, as snng, and warm, and com- 
fortable, as could be ; and nothing could get in and hurt 
them ; and the dogs lay round on the outside to guard 
them, and to bark if any body came near ; and in the 
morning the Shepherd unpenned the fold, and let them 
all out again. 

5. Now they were all very happy, as I said before, 
and loved the Shepherd dearly, that was so good to 
them ; all except one foolish little lamb. This little 
lamb did not like to be shut up, every night in the fold, * 
She thought, as many foolish children think, that she 
was lig enough to ta,ke care of herself. 

6. So she came to her mother, who was a wise old 
sh^ep, and said to her, " I wonder why we are chut up 
so, every night ? The dogs are no* shut up, and why 
should we be shut up ? I think it very hard, and I will 

^ get away if I can, I am resolved ; for I like to run about 
where I please, and I think it is very pleasant in the 
woods by moonlight." 

7. The:> the old sheep said to her, " you are a very 
silly creature, you little lamb ; you had better stay in 
thefojd'. The Shepherd is so good to us, that we 
should always do as he bids us ; and if you wander 
about by yourself, I dare say you will come to some 
harm." "I dare say not" said the little lamb. 

8. So when the evening came, and the Shepherd ,; 
called them all to come into the fold, she would not 
come, hut crept slily under thd fence, and hid her- 
self; and when the rest of die lambs were all in the 
fold, she canie out, and jumped, and frisked, and 
danced about ; and she got out of the field, and got into 
a great thick wood, full of trees ; and a very fierce hun- 
gry wolf came rushing out of a cave, and howled very 
loud. • :. 

9. Then the silly lamb w\s\k& &8v \h& Xa^tei 
up in die/old; but the fold ms * .^«X. nroj <S* s 

the wolf saw her, and seized. \vet, wk csros^ 
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away to a d'smal cfcrk den, all covered with bones and 

blood ; and there the wolf had two cubs, and the wolf 

said to them, " Here, 1 have brought yoti a young fat 
'lamb." And ro the cubs took the lamb, and growled 

over her a little while, and then tore her to pieces and 

ate her up., 

10. Little Children should always mind what their 

parents say to them, and remember that those who are 
■ older, know better than they do, what is good fof them. 
[ Children who do what their parents forbid them, or* 
L what they tell them they had better not do, very often 

get hurt by having their own'vway. 

1 1. Little Lambkin, silly ranger, 

Keep your pasture, safe and sure ; 
Rambling only leads to danger, 
SwVakyon can ne'er endure. 
Friendly in the hand extended, 
Hazarding his life for thine ; 
Straying Souls are thus befriended, 
t By the Shepherd's grace divine. 

!'■ ..' '-" -+V 

I . CHAP. HI. 

^ THE GOOD CHILD. 

1. O, that it were my chief delight, 
To do the things I ought* ! 

Then let me try with all my might* 
To mind what I am taught. 

2. Whereve/ I am told to go, * 
I'll chfeerfully obey ; 

Nor will I mind it much', although 
I leave a pretty play* 

& When I am bid* I'll freely bring 
Whatever I have got ; 
Nor will I touch a pretty thing, 
If mother tells &«<#• 
4. Wbendmjferm^^iw^iO^ 
About my pretty-toys; 
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But if she's busy\ or unwell, 
I must not make a noise. 

5. And when I learn my hymns to say, 

And work, and read* and spell', 
I will not think about my play', 
But try and do it well. 

6. For GOD looks down from heaven on high, 

Our actions to behold, 
And he is pleased, when children try 
To do as they are told. 



r 
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CHAP. fV. 

THE TWO COCKS— A FABLE. 

1* There was once a JBen, who lived in a farm yard 
and she had a great brood of chickens. She took a great 
deal of care of them, and gathered them under her 
wings every night* and fed them, and nursed them well, 
and they were very good, all except two cocks , thai 
were always quarrelling with one another. 

2. They were hardly out of the shell, before they 
began to peck at each other ; and as they grew bigger, 
they fought till they were all bloody. It one picked up 
a barley corn, the other always wanted it. 

3. They never looked pretty, because their feather? 
were pulled off, in fighting, till they were quite bare ; 
and they pecked at one another's eyes, till they were 
both almost blind. The old Hen very often told them 
how naughty it was to quarrel so : but they did not 
mind hen 

4. So, one day, these two cocks had been fighting, 
as they always did ; and the biggest cock, whose name 

~ Was Chanticleer, beat the other, and crowed over him % 
"and drove him quite out of the ^jtaA* * 

^ 5. The cock that had been Yrartsci, AsaaSi^wawi •« 
bid himself, for he was aa\t&tn&& vcA n«s& ^^ 

2* 
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had been conquered* and he wanted sadly to be re- 
venged ; but he did not know how to manage it, for he 
was not strong enough hjmselfl i 

6. So, after thinking a great deal, he went to a sly 
old fox that lived near, whose name was Reynard, and 
said to him, * Reynard', if you will come with me, I 
will show you where there is a nice, large, fat eoeft 1 , in 
a farm yard 7 , and you may eat him up if you wilP." 

7. The fox was very glad, tor he was hungry etoougj^ 
and he said, " Yes, yes, I will come with all tny hesflf 
and I will not leave a feather of him." 

8. So they went together into the farm yard, and the 
cock showed Reynard the way ; and there was poor 
Chanticleer asleep upon the perch or pole. And the 
fox seized him by the neck, and ate him up ; and the 
other cock stood by and crowed for joy. ' 

9. But when the fox had done, he said, " Chanti- 
cleer was very good'* but I have not had enougn" And 
so he flew upon the other cock,' and. ate Am up too, in 
a moment. 

■■„ 10* Brothers and sisters who quarrel, are always 
tinhappy K , and often doing each other harm> instead of 
gootfi 1 and tho#e wbo indulge in malice and revenge, 
and other evil prfssibw^ may be sure to bring trouMg 
upon themselves as well as others. "-^ 
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CHAPrV. 

THE PASSIONATE BOY.— A DIALOGUE. 

Mother. . 

1. Thomas, coine here ; I'm griev'd to say, 
I hear a bad report of you : 
t It is so passionate a thing, 

I I scarcely can believe it true. 

} 2. It seems, that Myra had a bqok* . \j 

Which yoa and .she bath vfatfd xa t«t&\ 
And bo jrcfcsHmkti'd it from law V&A&, 
And r&tfaly Ortw it at \*ex>**^ 
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.* l^HOBiAS. 

3. Well! she might give* it to me then Y 
A disobliging Httle elf* ; 
I had the best right to it, Ma*, 
I'm two years* older than herself. 

Mother. 

. ■ v 

4That , s»frwe ; and Myra was to blame 
But still, if you had kindly spoke', 
And waited patientiy a while, 

She might have given* you the book. 

5. And now, what have you gain*d> by this' 

So foolish action, and so wild? 
You have offended poor Mamma, 

And lost your book', and liurt the child** 

6. Some ladies once agreed with me, 

To give our little ones a sail: 
The day was fiinS* ; the summer wind 
Just blew a soft and gentle gale, 

7* We stepp'd on board a pleasure boat i 
With gayest colours painted o'er ; 
And on the bosom of the stream, 
We sweetly sail'd along the shore. 

8. Sometimes beneath large trees we pass'd, 

Whose branches overhung the stream ; 
*" While the thick boughs above our heads 
Almost conceal' d the sunny beam. 

9. And then, beside an openfeld*, 

The little boat would glide along; 
Where lads and girls were making hay, 
And singing many a merry song. ~ 

10. A little village next we pass'd, 

The prettiest we had ever seen ; 
With houses, shops, and handsome trees, 
All circling round the level green. ( 

11. Our children could not keep \\\e\t *fe«X% 

But every sportive girl and Wj + . 

With hearts as cheerful as lYve denj 1 ■, 

Did skip about the deck Cot \o^. 
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12* Except one pretty little girl, 

Who sat alone* , with down cast eye* ;. 
And now and then I saw a tear\ . 
And thought' I heard a broken sigh\ 

13. I wondered much that one so young* 9 

Should seem so pensively inclin'd* ; 
And ask'd her mother what it meant ? 
"Alas /" said she, "the child is bUnd** 

14. " One day, I never shall forget, 

She and her brother were at play, 
Something she said offended him, 
And so they had a childish ,/ray. 

15 " She turn'd her hea* 1 ', and cast a look, 
Of half a smile, and half grimace ; 
His temper* rose ; he caught *LforJc f 
And threw it in his si$ter's/*aee. 

16. " It struck her eye ; — the blood gush'd out, 

She scream' d, and turn'd as pale as death 5 
Oh I never will my memory lose^ 
That painful scene, while I have breath. 

17. " Full three long, melancholy months, 

We keep her in a darkened room, 
With a close bandage round her eyes, 
Where not a ray of light could come. 

18. " The doctors tried their utmost skill 

To keep her sight, but all in vain 1 ; 
v Her woimded eye at length was heal'd, 
But she will never see again 7 . 

19. " Her brother's heart is almost broke ; 

1 Oh! Harriet/ he often cries, 
• If I were owner of the world, 
* I'd give it, to restore your eyes* 

20. ' But you will laugh and play no more t 

4 Nor your dear parents' faces see, 
' Nor treeSf nor fields, nor blooming flown, 
'JVbr ever wilV you look oik me. 

21. <Oh! Wretched* mtseroMcboy, 

4 What ha* my wicked tefnepft **»* x 
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; l*ve shut my dear, dear sister's eyes, 

• Far ever from the cheerful sun. 

93. * I ne?er shall forgive myself, 

4 Nor ever shall I cease to grieve'; 
' • Nor any peace or comfort take 

* Another moment f while I live. 9 " 

Thomas, 

- 23. It makes me shudder, ma', to think 
f t j£ How ro5 h and passionate I 've been * 
.'- 1*11 foep this story on my mind, 

And never throto a thing again. . 




1 ■ . r . chap. VI. 

GREEDY HARRY AND HIS CAKE. 

1. There was a little boy whose name was Harry } 
and his papa and mamma sent him to school. Now 
Harry was a clever fellow, and loved his book ; and he 
^ot to be the first in hja class. 

2. So his raothei ^>t up one morning very early, 
and called Betty the maid, and said, " Betty, I think 
we must make a cake for Harry, for he has learned his 
book very ircH." 

: 3* And Betty said, "Yes, with aH my heart." So 
they made a nice cake. It was very large, and stuffed 
full of plumbs and sweetmeats, orange and citron 9 and 
it wad iced all over with sugar, and white and smooth 
00 the top 1110 snow. 

4. So this cake, was sent to school* When little 
Henry saw it, he was very glad, and jumped about $». 
Joy ; and he could not "stay for a knife to cut it, but 
gnawed it, like a little dog. So he ate till the bell 
jang for school, and after school ha .*&& o$ej»&* vksL 
mtetillhe weotto betf; and his be& fs&o* i%ak^»&^ 
laid his c*ke under hjs .pillow, *ii&««X^in.iMb**~ 
oeutsomeu * 

'- ■""■ ^ -■• * » . s • - • 

— A ■ ^ • ■ * 

r w _ ■* ■ ^ 

*. . * ■ . •/ * . y> ?■ 
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5. So he ate till it was all gone.' But presently! 
after, tills little hoy was very stck, and til, and every] 
body said, "I wonder what is the matter with Harry? 
He used to be so brisk, and play about more nimbly, 
than any of the boys; and now he looks pale, and is] 
very ill." 

6. And somebody said, " Harry has had a rich| 
cake, and ate it all up very soon, and that has made 
ill." So they sent for Dr. Camomile, and ho gave,! 
do not know how much, bitter sttiff. Poor HarrjrH 
not like it at all ; but he was forced to take it, or 
would have died, you know. 

7. So at last he got Well again ; but his mamma said] 
she would send him no more cakes, till he had le* 
how to use them. 



CHAP. VIL 
THE PIGS. 

1. "Do look at those pigs, as they lie in the straw,' 1 

Little Richard said to his Papa ; 
" They keep eating longer than ever I saw : 
What nasty, fat gluttons they are 1" 

2. "I see x they are feasting,' 1 the father replied ; 

" They eat a great deal, I allow : 

But let us remember, before we deride> 

Tis the nature, my dear, of a sew 1 . 

3. But when a great boy, such as yttu, my dear Dick, 

Does nothing but eat all the day, [self sick 

And keeps sucking good, things, till he makes biof. 

What a glutton ! indeed we may say. " ■ -w .i 

4. When pJumJbcake and sugar for ever he picks* 

And sweetmeats, and comfita, aa&fc^\ 
Pray let him get rid of his ou>n greefry twfea* 
And then let him laugh at the Jng*. 
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chap. vm. 



COVETOUS PETER AND HIS CAKE. 



'^ 



1. There was another boy, wljo was one of Harry's 
bool-fellows : His name was Peter ; the boys U9ed to * 
il Mm Peter Careful. And Peter had written his 
3ther a very neat, pretty letter. There wa* not a 
igle word spelt torong, nor a mistake, nor one blot in 
all. So his mamma sent him a cake. 

2. Now Peter thought with himself, " I will not make 
yself sick with this good cake, as silly Harry did ; I 
ill keep it a great while. So he took the cake and 
gged it up stairs. It was very heavy, he could hardly 
rry it. And he locked it up in his box, and, once a 
iy, he crept slily up stairs and ate a very little piece, 
id thten locked his box again. 

3. So he kept it several weeks, and it was not gone, 
p it was very large ; but, behold ! the mice got into 
s box, and nibbled it. And the cake grew dry and 
nddy, and at last was good for nothing at all. 

4. So he was obliged to throw it away ; and it grieved 
ii to the very heart. But nobody was sorry for him, 
cause he had been so selfish and stingy. 



CHAP. tX. 
THE GOOD-NATURED GIRLS. 






,1. Two good little girls, Juliann and Maria, 
\ happily liv'd as good girls could desire ; 
id tho' they were neither grave, sullen, nor nwte, 
iey seldom, or never, were heaxft. to dupAe^ 

K If one wants a thing that the,otW w*&& &«*■> 
y don't go to scratching and jfrgtaing fexV^X 
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But each one is willing to give up lier right, 

For they'd rather have nothings than quarrel B,ndfy 

3. If one of them happens to have something nut 
Directly she offers her sister a slice ; 

And not like to some greedy children I've known, 
Who would go in a corner, to eat it alone. 

4. When Papa, or Mamma had a thing to be dot 
These good little girls would immediately r?m; 
And not stpud disputing to which it belong'd, * 
And grumble and fret and declare they were wrong? 

5. Whatever occurr'd in their work or their play 
They were willing to yield, and give up their ow% m 
Then let us all try their example to mind, 

And always, like them, be obliging and kind. 



CHAP. X. 
GENEROUS BILLY AND HIS CAKE. 

1. Well, there was another little, boy at the safl 
school, whqgg name was Billy. And one day t 
mamma sentnim a cake, because she loved him deal 
ly, and he loved her dearly. So when the cake can 
Billy said to his school-fellows, " I have got a cah 
come, let us go and eat it." 

2. So they came around him like a parcel of beu 
and BiGy took a slice himself and then gave a piece i 
one and a piece to another, till it was almost go* 
Then Billy put the rest by, and said, '• I wiD eat it* 
morrow." So he went to play, and the boys all plajt 
merrily. 

3. But presently on old blind Fiddler came intotl 
yard ; he had a long white beard ; and because he W 
blind, he had a little dog in a siring to bad him. Sol 
came into the yard, and sat down upon a stone and sju 
"My pretty lads, if you please, 1 vj\)\ \>\»>j >j wv *> tuti 

And they all left off their spott, tn& ghem «&* 
iround him. 
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4. And Billy saw that while lie played, thenar* ran 
J down his cheeks. And Billy said, " Old man, why 
e , -do you Ty?" And the old man said, "1 am very 
= hungry. 1 have nobody to give me any dinners, or' 
*. mppers* 1 have nothing in the world but this little 

tfcg\ and I cannot work. If 1 could work, I would" 

5. Then Billy went, without saying a word, and 
fetched the rest of his cake, which he had laid up for 
to-morrow ; and he said, " Here, old man, here is some 

« cake for you." The old man said, w Where is it? for 

v I, am blind, I cannot see it." 

; r . G. So Billy puts it into his hat. And the fiddler 

thanked him ; and Billy was more glad than if he had 

eaten ten cakes. 

Pray which do you like best ? Do you like Gree* 

Ay Uarry, or Covetous Peter, or Generous Bitty 

jbert? 



CHAP. xr. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE FIELD 

1 . The Jtoicers of the field 

That quickly fade away, 
May we 1 ! to us instruction yield, 
Who die as soon as they. 

2. That pretty rosebud see, 

Decaying on the walk : - 
A storm came sweeping o'er the tree 
And brokg its feeble stalk. 

3. Just like an early rose 

I've sepn an ivfant bloom : 
But deaths perhaps, before it blows, 
Will lay it in the tomb. 

4. Then let us think on death, ^ 

Though we are young utiA gag ; 
For GOD 9 who govt out tofo «»Wwti&% 
May take them soon away* 
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5. To GOD, who loves them all, 
Let children humbly cry, 
And then, whenever death may catf 
They'll be prepared to en* 



CHAP. XII. 

THE WALK. 

1. One morning after breakfast, Harry's father took 
him out to walk; they had not walked far, before it 
began to rain ; they mede haste to a blacksmith's shop 
that was near, and stood under the shed before the 
door. A farmer came riding to the shop, and asked 
the blacksmith to put a shoe upon his horse ; he said 
the horse had just lost a shoe a little way ofl£ and 
would be lamed, if he went further on the stones with- 
out a shoe. 

2. " Sir," said the blacksmith, " I cannot shoe your 
horse ; I have not iron enough, I huve sent to town 
for some iron, but the person I have sent, will not be 
back before night." 

3. " Perhaps," said the farmer, "you have an old 
shoe that may be made to fit my horse." The smith 
had none. Little Harry, hearing him say so, told his 
father, that he thought he could find a shoe for the far- 
mer's horse. 

4. His father asked him where he thought he could 
find a shoe. He said that he had observed something, as 
they came along, which looked like a borsfe shoe. His 
father begged the farmer to wait a little while, and then, 
as the rain had ceased, he walked with Harry on the 
road, by which they came to the blacksmith's ; and 
Harry looked very carefully ; after some time he found 
the horse shoe, and brought it back to the «n!Ltli'& sbo$ \ 

but it was not Jit to be put again u\ioaiihfc Watf&Ss**^ 
as it had been bent by a waggon wrefc\\fl&^V»&*$w» 
>rer it. 
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"5. The farmer thanked Harry ; .and the blacksmith 
fcaid he wished every little boy was as attentive aud as 
Useful. He now began to blow his large bellows, which 
made a roaring noise, and the wind came out of the 
pipe of the bellows among the coals upon the hearth, 
and the coals became red, and by degrees, the fire be- 
came hotter and hotter, and brighter and brighter. 

6. The smith put the old iron horse-shoe into the 
fire, and after some time it became red, and hot, like 
the coals : and when the smith thought that the iron 
was hot enough, he took it out of the fire with a pair of 
tongs, and put it upon the anvil, and struck it with a 
heavy hammer. Harry saw that the iron became soft 
by being made red hot ; and he saw that the smith 
could hammer it. into whatever shape he pleased. 

7. When the smith had made the shoe of a proper 
size and shape, he made some nails to fasten the' shoe 
on the horse's fcot. 

While the smith was making the nails, the shoe lay 
on the ground near to die anvil ; Harrywanted to take 
it up to look at it; but he would not meddle with it 
without have. 

8. Another little boy came into the shop, who stoop- 
ed down and took up the shoe in his hand ; but he 
quickly let it di op, roaring out vi Mently, and said diat 
he was burnt. Whilst he was crying and . blowing his 
fingers, and pinching and squeezing them, to lessen the 
pain, the smith turned him out of the shop, and told 
him, if ho had not meddled with what' did not belong to 
him, be would not have been hurt. The little boy 
went away muttering, that he" did not know that black 
iron would burn him. 

9. Harry had never seen a h^se shod before ; he. 
was very much surprised to s<re the smith drive nails 
into the horse's foot; and to see that the horse did not 
seem to be hurt by the nails, for the horse did not draw 
away his foot as if he felt pain. 

Harry's father asked h\m \i M* na»*te^ w«\» 
cut. 
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Harry said they had. 

Father. Did cutting your nails hurt you 9 

Harry. No, sir. 

Father. A horse's hoof is of horn, like votir' nails f 
that part of the hoof which has no fxsh fastened to it, 
doe#hot feel pain 7 : the outside of the hoof may b0 
cut', and may have nails* driven into it, without giving 
any pain to the horse 7 . 

10. The blacksmith who was pairing the horse's 
hoof, gave a piece of it which he had cut off to Har- 
ry. Harry felt that it was not so hard as bone*, nor 
so soft as jlcsh x ; and the blacksmith told him that 
the hoofs of a h@rse grow like the nails of a man, and 
that a horse's hoofs need cutting as much as a .boy's 
nails. 

1 1 . When the blacksmidi had finished shoeing the 
horse, he showed Harry the hojf of a dead horse, 
which had been taken off the foot, and Harry saw how 
thick it was. where the nails were to be driven. 

Harry's father told him it was almost dinner time, 
and so they walked hnnu. 



CHAP. xm. 

SPRING. 

1. Come*, let us go forth into the JieltP ; let us see 
how the flowers* spring ; let us listen to the singing of 
die birds' ; and sport upon the new 'grass*. The winter 
is over 7 and gone 1 ; the buds come out upon the trees* ; 
the blossoms of* the peach and nectarine are seen' ; and 
the green leaves sprout*. 

2. The young animals of every kind are sporting, 
about*, they feel themselves happy', they are glad to bo 
alive* ; they tliauk Him that has ma.de diem alive. 

Thetf may thank him in their heart*, W. wf c«& 
thank him with our t<4gues s ; therefore w? <*^ ** 
oralse him more\ ' 
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3. The birds can warule', and the young lambs can 
eat* ; be we can open our lips', in bis praise* ; we can 
teak' of all his goodness*. Therefore we will thank 
m for ourselves', and we will thank him for those who 
mnot' speak*. 

4. Trees that blossom', and little lambs that skip 
>out', if you could*, you' would say how good lie is j 
it you* are dumb', and we' will say it for* you. 



CHAP. XIV. 

THE LILY OF THE VALLEY* 

» 

1. Come*, my love, and do not spurn' 

From a little fiower* to learn : 
See the lily* on the bed, 
Hanging down its modest head 1 ; 
While it scarcely' can be sctn*, 
Folded 7 in hs leaf of green*. 

2. Yet we love' the lily well, 

For its sweet and pleasant smell* ; 
And would rather call it ours', 
Than many other gayer* flowers' ; 
Pretty lilies seem to be' 
Emblems of humility*. 

3. Come, my love, and do not spurn 
From a little Jiower to iearn ; 
Let your* temper' be as sweet 

As the lily* at your feet* ; 
. Be as gentle* , be as mild*, 
Be a modest', simple* child. 

4. Tis not beauty' that we prize 1 — 
Like a summer flower it dies* ; 
But humility* will last', 

Fair and sweet when beatitifs 1 ^«s&** 
And the Saviour from daovfc 
Views the numble' child wVQfcla*** 
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CHAP. XV. 
CARELESS ISABELLA. 

1. Isabella was a little girl of my acquaintance, who 
was untidy and careless as she could possibly be. She 
never took care of her things, nor did she endeavour ! 
to improve her mind; but spent her time in trifling 
md play, without accomplishing any thing either usefal 
or pleasing. 

2. It was in the month of June, and the weather 
Hue and settled as \% usually is at that season, when her 
papa and mamma made an appointment with- another 
gentleman and lady, to spend a day on the water, with 
their children and a few friends. They were to« be 
furnished with cold provisions ; and after rowing along 
the coast, and visiting several caves anaVremarkahle 
rocks which lay in their way,- were to dine on the 
bedch in a beautiful little bay, and return home in the 
evming. 

3. Their friend's house was near the coast, and it 
was agreed that they should breakfast there, and walk 
down to the sea side to embark. Isabella was delighted 
with the idea of this charming . day, and could teuk of 

i nothing else. 

i 4. Her papa and mamma often reminded her of her 
[ trifling, and how very seldom she was ready when 
i sent for on any occasion whatever ; but she said she ' 
' was sure she should be in time for this party, that she 
had two whole days to prepare for it, and at any rate 
: she would not lose so great a pleasure for all the world. 
5. Yet she had accustomed herself to trifle her time 
..'. .away so strangely^ and to find something to do every * 
\ day which she ought to have done the day before, that 
i it is not to be wondered at if she could never truly say 
? $}je was ready\ and had left nothing undone. 

6. The day before that on vrtach thtf te^&xfc& «A 
w much wished-fov party vra* to ufa ?V*w>* tom* 
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ma desired her to carry some money to a poor woman*- 
who lived in a small cottage in a lane close to their 
garden. It was to pay for the schooling of one of her 
children, and she was ordered not to forget to go with 
it immediately. 

7. "I would not forget it for the world" thought 
Isabella, " but I have time enough ; I will go and make 
Mary take out all my clothes, and put them together 
on a chair by ray bed side : even my bonnet and gloves 
shall be there, for we are to go very early, and I am 
determined, for once, that I will not be accused of be- 
ing too late" 

8. Her writing master arrived, but she was so busy 
with her maid that she could not go down to him : he 
was a good natured man and waited an hour for her, 
when she appeared in the parlour r and went througtr 
her lesson. 

9. "I have always an hour to spare," thought she, 
" between my writing and my arithmetic lessons ; so- 
the moment Mr. Smith has done with me, I wiU go 
to Jenny wfch the money for the little girl's schephng." 
But she had mlide a very wrong calculation ; she lost 
the hour in teasing her mairiV, without any necessity ; : 
and Mr. Smith had scarcely finished when the arith- 
metic master entered the room.' 

10. This vexed her sadly — -she was inattentive — 
she had so much to.rub out, and so often in the same 
place, that she lost all patience : her master Was an- 
gry ; but unwilling to let it be a lesson lost, he said 
he would stay with her half an hour longer, which- 
was civility she would very readily have excused, for 
by the time he had done with her* it was the* dinner' 
hour. 

11. As. soon as the cloth was removed, she slid 
quickly out of the parlour, intending to go up stairs 
for her bonnet ; (for she was afraid to Jet her mamma 
know that she had neglected Yvet ratac*^ \n&. -w^ 
topped at the door by a youx\£ g%r\, ^r\n»<> ^ * ^* 
utuble manner, begged bet pardou tot \*&sv^» 
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troublesome, but said she bad come the third time, bf ' 
appointment, for si/ne old linen for her poor mothers 
arm, which she had promised to give her. 

12 " You told me Miss Isabella," added she, " that 
if I came yesterday exactly a* tliree o'clock, I might 
depend upon, having it, but when I came, you said 
you had been obliged to write a letter, which you ought 
to haye done the day before, and you had not had time 
to look for the linen. I would not have returned to 
trouble you any more about it, Miss, but my mother is 
indeed greatly distressed." 

13. It was impossible for Isabella to send her" away 
again, without git?i/?g her what she came for; she went 
back to her room to look for it, but she never knew 
where to find any thing, and was more than an hour 
putting together a handful of old linen. 

14. She once more tied on her bonnet ; but on going 
down stairs, she found it was beginning to rain ; and in 
a few minutes it increased to a heavy 'shower, which 
continued the whole evening, and entirely put it out of 
her power to go to Jenny with the money. 

15. Her papa had often told her, that if she lost an 
hour in the morning, she might run after it all day 
without being able to catch it. She now felt the truth of 
this forcibly. She should have gone to Jenny the mo- 
ment her mamma ordered her to go ; but as usual, she . 
chose to do something else first, and now it was impos- 

^sfble to go out of the house. 

16. " Well," thought she, " it is only getting up an 
hour the sooner ; and if I do but carry the money to 
Jenny myself, as mamma told me I must ; she will * 
never inquire when I carried it." Having dius settled 
the matter with herself, she went to bed very easy, and 
was up and dressed a full hour before the time appoint- 
ed for their departure. 

r 17. The morning was beautiful, and Isabella, gay 
' as a lark, tripped away, with a \\g\\\Yveatt, \o taosKf* 
cottage. She found both the mother uxv& \h* tangp- 
ter in die garden, cleaning a bit of crow* <A wow 
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\ ttbbage stalks, that they might turn it to better ac- 
^ count. ' 

i 18. "I do not think that is very hard work," said 
; Isabella ; " I am sure / could pull up those things as 
; well as you do." So she jumped over into the gar- 
' den, and went to work, which she found no very 
; difficult task, for the rain had softened die earth ; but 
\ in less than five minutes she made herself so dirty, 
; thai sho knew not how to return heme, or what ta 
do* 

19. Her muslin frock, so clean and white when she 
left home, was cove rec} with mud; and so were her 

r pale yellow gloves ; and caking off h?r bonnet, while 
she stood lamenting a* the Vintage door, without recol- 
lecting how dirty they were, she left tli3 mark of all her 
finger? upon t!.e front rV'it. 

20. At the sanvj instant, Jenny's son, who was in a 
room immediately above the door, not knowing that 
any person was under the window, shook out an old 
sack, in which they kept the provender for their pigs, 
directly over her head, and completely filled her hair 
with dust and bran. 

21. She returned home, in the greatest lias*c and 
vexation, got Into the room unperceived, and imme- 
diately prepared to change her clothes, and clean her 
hair. In the mean time, the carriage drove round to 
the door, her papa and mamma took their seats in it, 

* and her sister was just stepping in, when inquiry was 
made for Isabella. 

22. *' She is the most provoMnp crt,?ture in the 
world," exclaimed her papi, angrily; "she is never 
here when she is wanted'. I will answer for it she is 
not ready, Laura, go up to her room, and see what 
she is doing ; but 1 command you not to stay a mo- 
ment. If she is ready, the will come with you ; and if 
she is not, she shall stay at home ; for I will not wail an 
instant , n 

23. Laura found her cleanup Viet %t«* ^sA « 
tainljr very far kom beiag ready to %fc«scc^»5S<j 
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down stairs ; but, as usual, thinking she had ahrayl 
sufficient time for any thing she liked to do, she beg- 
ged her sister to wait a minute, and she would gp 
with her. ^ 

24. " It is impossible, my dear Isabella/ 9 said Lau- 
ra, as she was* turning towards the door; '-and it 
would be to no purpose, for you have your hair to 
clean, and your stockings and shoes tq charge, as 
well as your petticoat und frock. It, will be at least 
half an hour before you can be dressed, and papa' 
has commanded me not to stay a moment; so I can- 
not help it, I must go without you." 

25. " Alas !" said I sab e Da, as she spent a sorrow-* 
ful day alone in her chamber, " how much trouble 
and disappointment have I "brought u;x>n myself by 
my careless habits. I am. resolvtd to overcome my 
indolence and inattention, and learn to do things care* 
fully and in season." 



. CHAP. XVt ' 

REAPING, 

I. And so you do not like to spelt 
Mary, my dear 1 O, very well; 
"Tis dull and troublesome, you say, 
And you had rather be. at play. 

% Then bring me ail your books again ; 
Nay, Mary, why should you complain f 
For as you do not chfl&se to read, 
You shall not have your books', indeed^.- 

3. So as you wish to be a dunce, 
Pray go and fetch me them at once* 
For as you will not learn to spell, 
'Tis rain to think ofreqding well. _ 

C Now don't you think you!Il WusK to «*ma* 
When jrou become a woman grown* 
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Without one good excuse to plead, 
That you have never learnt to read ? 

& •« O dear mamma," said Mary tlien, 
Do let ir.e have my books again, 
I'll not fret any more, indeed^ 
If you will let me learn to read." 



CHAP, xm 

• ^ 

THE DAY OF MISFORTUNES. 

Rosamond. Are you getting up so soon, Laura ? 
It sepras to be a cold morning ; it is very disagreea- 
ble to get up from one's warm bed in cold weather ; 
I will not get up yet. 

Laura. It is a cold morning, indeed $ and so I'll 
make haste, and go down and warm myself by the 
fire in mamma's room. 

When Laura was about half dressed, she called 
again to Rosamond, and told her that it was la% and 
she was afraid she would not be ready for breakfast. 

Ros. I shall be ready, I shall be ready ; for you 
know when I make a great deal of haste, I can dress 
very quickly indeed. Yesterday morning I did not 
begin to dress till you were combing the last curl of 
your hair ; and I was ready almost as soon as you 
were. You need not shake jour head, Laura ; I say 
almost, I don't say quite. 

Lau. I don't know what you call almost, I had 
been drawing some time, before you came down 
stairs. 

Ros. But I looked at your drawing, the minute I 
came into the room, and I saw only three legs and 
tbe back of a phair ; you know that was not much ; 
ft was hardly worth while to get uo early to da w 
little. 

"Lau. Doing a little, aw\ a Utile, w«! ^^ 
n*kes something in time. 
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Ros. Very true ; you drew the whole of mamnu 

dressing room, dressing table and glass, and eve 

n thing in — perspective, you call it, by little and UtL 

before breakfast. I begin to wish that / could get I 

as you do ; but then I cr j't draw in perspective. 

Lau. No, but you might do something else, make 
shirt for papa you know, or do some sewing for yoi 
self. But you don't consider how late it is growini 
why don't you get up now ? 

Ros. O, because it's too late to get up early no 
When you come to the last curl, Laura, call :ne on 
viore, and then I'll get up. 

But in vain Laura called her again, and told her s 
had come to the last curl. Rosamond was more slee 
than ever, and more afraid of the cold ; at last, ho 
ever, she was roused by the breakfast bell, and start 
up immediately." 

Ros. Oh, I aura, what shall I do ? I shall not 
ready, and my father will be displeased with me, a 
I've lost my lace, and I can't find my pocket fian 
kerchief, and all my things are gone. This will be 
day of misfortunes, I'm sure ; and now the clasp 
gone Out of my shoe. 

Lau. Come, come, don't cry, Rosamond or else 
unll be a day of misfortunes ; look, here is your poc 
et handkerchief. 

Ros. But my lace ! how can I be ready for brea 
fast, without my lace, and my fadier will be very- 
very— 

jLau. Very what? Here's y. ar lace ; sit up a mini 
and I'll draw it out for you. 

Ros. Oh, la, I'm si'ting on it ; I thought it was lo 
Thank you, Laura. Well 1 donH think u will be 
day of misfortunes ; you see 1 am almost dressed, he 
Laura ! and I shall be ready in pretty good time, ai 
J shall be Just as well a3 if I had got up an hour ag 
hey, Laura? 

Ibn at this moment, Rosamond va \vet Ykasfca ^ 
9d the string of her cap into a kpofc* ^4A *» \ 
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not untie. Laura was going out of the room, but 
■she called to her in a voice of distress, and begged 
«he would be so very food as to do one thing more for 
her; and she held up tier chin and showed the hard 
knot 

Laura, whose patience was not to be conquered, 
even by a hard knot, began very kindly to help her 
aster ; but Rosamond, between her dislike of the cold, 
and her fears that she should not be ready for break- 
fast, and that her father would be displeased with her, 
became more and more fretful. 

She repeated, " this will be a day of iimfortotnes af- 
ter all. It tires me, Laura, to hcM up my chin so long." 
Laura knelt down, to relieve her chin, but no sooner 
was this complaint removed, than Rosamond began to 
skiver extremely, 

Ros. It is so cote I cannot bear it any longer, Lau- 
ra ; this will be a day of misfortunes ; I had rather 
untie the knot myself. Oh ! (hat is my fathers 
voice, he is dressed ! he is dressed, and I am not half 
dressed. 

At this instant, her mother opened the door. 

Mother. What ! not ready yet, Rosamond ! and in 
tears! Look at this cross lace. (leading her to the 
glass.) Is that an agreeable little girl, do you think ? 

Ros. But I am very cold, mamma ! and I can't untie 
.this knot Laura, I think you have made it worse* 

Moth. Laura you may go down stairs to breakfast. 
Rosamond, you will no' gam any thing by ill humovr. 
When you have done crying, and have dressed your- 
self, you may follow us down to breakfast. 

As soon as her mother had shut the dooir, and left 
her, Rosamond began to cry again ; but after some 
time, «he considered tjie crying would neither make 
her wormy nor untie her cap ; she therefore dried 
her eyts, and once more tried to coaqp&t thfc ^gasA 
difficulty. 
• A little patience w?.s all thai 'ma \«c«8sws^* ^ 
mtieJ the Jfcnot, and finished dr^m^V^t^&N^*^' 

4 
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felt ashamed to go into the room to her faJhet: tod 

mother, and brothers and sister. . ~ . 

She looked in the glass, to see whether her eyes 
ied Yes, they were red, and her purple cheeks 
glezed wiih tears. She walked backwards and for* 
wards, between the door and the looking glass, sagqral 
times y and thd longer she delayed, the more vnwitt/mg 
she was to do what was disagreeable to her. 

At length, however, as she stood with the door half 
open, she iieard the cheerful sound of the voices btU 
breakfast room, and she said to herself, " Why ahoqid 
not I be as happy as every body else is ?" She; w?ut 
down stairs, and resolved very wisely, to teU-har.j* 
ther what had happened, and to be good humoured Ipl 
happy. " 

" Well, Rosamond," said her mother, " you look 
ralher more agreeable now, than you did when I: sfrw 
you a little while ago. I am glad to see that you can 
command yourself. Come now, and eat some break' 

fast. n 

Laura set a chair for her sister at the table, near the 
fire, and Rosamond would have said " thank you," but 
that she was afraid to speak lest she should cry again* 
She began to eat her breakfast as fast as possible, with- v 
out lifting up her eyes. 

Moth. You need not put quite such large pieces 
into your little mouth, Rosamond ; and you need not 
look so dismal; all your misfortunes are over now, are 
they not? 

But at the word misfortwe, Rosamond's face 
wrinkled up most dolefully ; and the big drops, which bad * 
gradually collected in her eyes, rolled over her cheeks. 

Moth What is the matter now, Rosamond ? 

Ros. I don't know, mamma. 

Moth. But try to find out, Rosamond ; think, and : 
tdl me what it is that makes you look so miserable ; if 
roa o>uld find out the flKwe o{ aft \&a to* ^e&wpL 
wr will /*? able to put an end toit. Ynwx»x3Q»cwsaafe\^ 
itijrouteU? 
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jRoj. The cause is — I believe — because, mamma — 
because I think to-day — will be a — will be a day of—> 
a day of — a day of misfortunes. 

Moth. Ana what do you mean by a day of misfbr 
tunes, Rosamond ? a day on which you are desired not 
to put large pieces of bread into your mouth ? 

Ros. No, mamma, but — 

Moth. But what ? A day on which you cannot im- 
mediately untie a knot ? 

Ros. Not only that, mamma, but a day when every 
thing goes wrong. 

Moth. When you da not get up in proper time, for 
instance. j 

Ros. Yes, mamma. i 

Moth. And whose fault was that, Rosamond, yours 
or the day's ? * 

Ros. Don't you think it was partly the day's fault, 
mamma, because it was so coldri It was the cold that 
first prevented me from getting up ; and then my not 
getting up was the cause of my being in a great hurry 
afterwards, and of my losing my lace and my pocket 
handkerchief, and of my pulling ray cap strings into a 
knot, and of my being cross to Laura, and of your be- 
ing displeased with me, and of all my misfortunes. 

Moth. So the cold, you think, was the cause of all 
these misfortunes, as you call them ; but do you think 
that nobody has felt the cold but yourself, this morning ? 
Laura and I have been cold, and how comes it that ive 
have had no misfortunes ? 

Ros. Oh, mamma, but you and Laura do not ?nind 
such little misfortunes. It would be very odd indeed, 
mamma, if I was to find you crying because you coukl 
not. untie your cap strings. 

Moth. Or because I was cold. 

Ros. I was very foolish, to be sure, mamma ; but , 
there are two things I could say {or mYsel€>tk^^^\\sL ; 
be some excuse . 

Moth. Say them, then, m^ <te*x % \ i5mKO» ^^' 
vrr them. 



I 
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. Ros. The first is, mamma, that I was a groat deaf 
longer in the colrl, this morning, than any body else j 
therefore I had more reason to cry, you know. And 
the second thing I have to say for inyselt, is — 

Moth. Gently ; before you go to the second excusa, 
let us see wheiher xhi first is a good one. How came 
you to stay longer in the cold this- morning, than any 
body else did ? 

Ros. Because, mamma, you sent Laura down stairs* 
and told me I must untie the knot myself. 

Moth. And why did I send Laura down stairs, and 
«ay, you must untie the knoljpurself f 
^ Ros, Because I was cross to Laura, I believe. 
Moth. And what made you cross to Laura ? 
Ros. I was cross because I could not untie the knot 
that the strings had got into. 

Moth* Had got into, Rosamond? Did the strings 
[ get into a knot of themselves ? 
•j Ros. I mean, I pulled them into a knot. 
f Moth. And how came you to do that ? 
j Ros. Because I was in a hurry. 
j Moth. And how came you to be in a hurry 9 
* Ros. Oh ! I see mamma, that you \fill say, it was 
, all my own fault that I did not get up in the proper 
| time. But now for the second thing I Have to say for 
i myself: the strings of my cap are a. great, great deal 
j too short; and this, more than the cold, was the 
I* cause of all my misfortunes. You and Laura might 
J have felt the cold as J did ; but you neither of you 
ii had short strings to your caps, mamma. But I do 
j; not think that the cold, or the strings, was the real 
j : cause of my misfortunes. I don't think that I should 
| have cried the first time, and I am almost sure that I 
! should not have cried the second and third times, if 
I it had not been for — something ehe. I am afraid, 
\ mamma; to tell you this something else, because I 
know you will say, that was more Vooi&v ftvm ^ <&» 
res/. 
JlfotA. But tell it to m?, no\w\th*Ma&^% \*«»w 
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the way to prevent being foolish again, is to find out 
what made you. so just now. If you tell me what you 
think, and what you feel, perhaps I may help you to 
manage yourself so as to make you wise and goody and 
happy; but, unless I know what passes in your mind, 
I shall not be able to help you. 

Rom. I'll tell you directly*, mamma : it was my 
thinking that to-day would be a day of misfortunes, 
that made me cry the second and third times, and 
do you know, mamma, I don't know why — but I can 
hardly help feeling almost ready to cry, when the 
same thing comes into my head again now, mamma. 
Do you &inft -to-day will be a day of misfortunes, 
mamma ? 

Moth. I think my dear, that it will depend entirely 
on yourself whether it is or no. If you recollect, we 
have just discovered, that all your past misfortunes, as 
you call them, were — 

Ro8. Were my own fault, you are going to say, 
mamma ; that's the worst of it ! That makes me mo-re 
sorry, and not pleased with myself, nor with any thine 
else, and readnb cry again, because I can't help it all 
now. |* 

Moth. Sinde you cannot help it all now, why should 
you cry about it ? Turn your thoughts to something 
else. We cannot help what is past, but we can take 
care of the future. 



chap. xvm. 

THE WAY TO GET A LESSON. 

1. One day in the summer time, Mr. Dalben told 
little Henry Milner, at breakfast, that if he would do 
all his lessons before dinner he should go to the mead- 
ow, after dinner, and help the nusw raa5«^\v«j. ^&kbst$ 
bedrd tin's with great delight, auA \taemom^\\A^fciS«* 
was finished, set himself to do \i\s \&aisota. 
* He had a copy to write, an& * wso. va ***' 

A * 
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had two lessons to learn in geography, his Bible ft 
read, and his grammar lesson : all these lessons he lov- 
ed, excepting his grammar. So he did those he liked 
best first, and then said to his uncle, " May I go, Sir, 
into the closet, where I sleep, -and learn my grammai 
there f " 

3. Mr. Dalben gave his consent, and Henry raft ut 
stairs, shut the door, and sitting down on a little stool 
opposite the window, set himself to learn his lesson. Il 
was warm, and the window was open ; but there was 
nothing to be seen where Henry sat, through the win- 
dow, but the tops of the tallest trees, and the distant 
mountains. 

fc 4. Henry set himself very earnestly to 'his lessons, 
and went on without interruption, till a blue pigeon, 
from his uncle's pigeon house, over the stable, came 
flying towards the window, and setting herself on the 
window sill, began to coo, and dress her feathers, and 

*• turn about her glossy neck, in a very dainty and capri- 
cious manner. Henry's voice ceased, and his eyes 
wandered from his book, and fixed themselves on the 
beautiful tame pigeon 1 ; till at length* rflfi&llecting him- 
self, b*! cried out, " Get away x , Mrs. fijgeon j I **&' 
learn my lesson, and you shall not hinder me*. 

5. At the sound of his voice, the pigeon took flight, 
and Henry went on very well, with his lesson ; till 
suddenly a beautiful yellow butterfly, whose wings 
were enriched with spots of azure, appeared in the 
open window, first settling himself upon the window 
frame, then upon the furniture within, and then upon 
the ceiling. Henry's eye again left his book, and fol- 
lowed the butterfly through all its irregular motions, 
till the creature, returning through the window, and 
flying towards the shrubs, was presently too far off to 
be seen. 
0. " I am glad you are gone'," said Henry^ return- 

ingto his lesson, "and I hope you w\YLlceep v «m?j? 

Henry should have said, " 1 hope \ &\\*V\ tare seoa 

r you should happen to come again, iwfc *» ih&nk ^ 
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more about you." But Henry was a silly, idle little 
boy, and had not yet learnt the necessity of command- 
ing his attention to what he ought to be doing. 

7. Poor Henry was very unfortunate that day; for 
no sooner was the yellow butterfly out of sight, than 
in came a humble-bee — Buzz, buzz, buzz ; and this last 
gentleman was so impertinent, that lie came flying up 
to Henry, and round his head, buzzing in one ear, 
then in the other, then out at the window, then in 
again, then again at the little boy's ears, and then away 
again. 

8* At length, Henry got so vexed with him that he 
watched his opportunity, when the creature was out, 
and jumped up and shut the window against him ; and 
more than that, he turned his stool round, and set him-* 
self with his back to the window. " There\ gendemen' 
and ladies," said he, " Mrs. Pigeon, and Mrs. Butter- 
fly, and Mr. Humble-bee, if you come .again, you will 
not find me at home* ; or if I an* at home, not ready to 
receive you 7 ." 

9* While Henry Was saying these words, and whilst 
he was looking for his place in his grammar, which had 
fallen- to die floor in his haste to shut the windbw, he 
beard a little kind of nibbing, rattling noise in the wall. 
" What now ?" said the little boy ; " who is coming 
next ?" He turned towards the place, and there was a 
pretty little brown mouse with sparkling black eyes, 
peeping through a hole in the old wainscot. 

10. "There now," said Henry, "there is a' new* 
visitor come ; well, I am glad Muff* is not here, at 
any rate. Get back, Mrs. Mouse, get back to your 
hiding place ; but I will not look at you 7 , 1 will learn K ; 
I am determined" to learn. So he turned his face 
again to another corner of the room, and had just set- 
tled himself to learn, with all his might and main, 
when a monstrous large spider \et Yvykhs&M ^wwVm 
the ceiling, right above hb head, «&& tai^e&. >asqjs^N« 
book. 

# Muff; the name ©C te» <A& c*^ 
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11. Henry shook him off without hurting him, ay* 1° 
tag, " I will tell you what, ladies and gentlemen,' I | B 
won't care for any of you, that will be the best way; 
at least, I will try not to care for you. I hope I shall 
be helped to do right, and then Mrs. Pigeor, you may 
coo ; and Mrs. Butterfly, you may flutter 5 and Mr. 
Humble-bee, you may buzz ; and Mrs. Mouse, you may 
nibble ; and Mrs. Spider, you may spin ; but still 1 shall 
be able to learn my lesson." 

12. So little Henry, being filled with a desire to 
do well, kept looking at his book, and repeating the 
words with all his might, till he was able to say his 
lesson quite perfectly ; and then he went joyfully 
down and said his lesson to his uncle ; and when 
he had said his lesson, he gave an account of all bis 
visitors. 

13. After dinner, his uncle called him to the door 
of a closet under the stair case, and presented him with 
a nice strong little rake, which he had made for him* 
The little boy was now as happy as he could be, fol- 
lowing his kind uncle through the garden, with his little 
rake over his shoulders, and asking, as he went along, 
how it was to be used. " You will see other haymak- 
ers at work, Henry," said Mr. Dalbenj " and you must 
do as they do." 

14. When they arrived in the field, Henry fell to 
work with so little moderation, that in less than an hour 
he was quite tired, and was glad to sit down for a while 
by his uncle, on the grass. " I thought how it would 
be, Master Henry," said Mr. Dalben, " when you set 
to work so furiously ; and 1 think, if I heard rightly, 
Thomas warned you against it. Remember that when 
you wish to make yourself really useful, you must be- 
gin with moderation, and not exhaust yourself at first 



setting out. 



J 5. While Henry and his uncle sat talking togeth- 
er, under the tree, Sally, the ma\&, c^caa Vxto <&». 
Geld with a pall fall of milk afld a \oaf ot \ws*A fat fc* 
vymakcrs. "O uncle, may I wt up>t\ ^to?. «m 
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lenry. " They will not want much attention, Henry," 
aid Mr. Dalben; "but whilst they are eating, you 
hall read to them a chapter in the Bible, if you wiE 
peak out plainly, and in an audible voice." 

15. The haymakers soon gathered round the milk 
ail, thanking Mr. Dalben for his kindness. Mr. Dal- 
en requested them to give GOD thanks and ask his 
lessing, and then they began to eat; while Henry read 
> them, in a distinct, graceful, and animated manner, 
le eleventh chapter of Isaian.* 

* See the Frontispiece. 



CHAP. Xix. 

THE ROBIN'S NEST. 

1. In times of old, lived a man, near a great forest 
[e was a Shephcsd, or keeper of sheep, and had a nu* 
lerous family. Some of his children were grown up i 
nd some were infants. One was rocked in the cra- 
le, and two were lulled upoj the lap. 

2. The Mother was a notable spinner, and she set 
er daughters to spin, as soon as they could hold wool 
i their hands, and had strength to turn the wheel. The 
'atber took can* to find sufficient out-door business for 
se boys ; some to hoe the corn, some to tend the flock, 
nd some diat were too weak for hard work, scared the 
irds away from the corn. % 

3. Now it is reported by the neighbours of the vil- 
ige, that this Shepherd was a mighty odd character, 
nd bred up his family differently fiom his poor neigh- 
ours. As he could not afford to give them the advan- 
age of an education, like ours, and teacli them %dUin 
nd Gieek, he was resolved to furnish them with mi 
iseful knowledge, and good jK&te\^\^TO\xfe«&Ha&s^ 
ermitted. 

4. Ho was a man of tenderness «A' i^^^b^ 8 
en spoke to his children m \3ros uaaso*** vv v>^ 
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had two lessons to learn in geography, his Bible fo 
read, and his grammar lesson : all these lessons he lov- 
ed, excepting his grammar. So he did those he liked 
best first, and then said to his uncle, " May I ga, Sir, 
into the closet,- where I sleep, <and lenrn my grammar 
there ?" 

3. Mr. Dalben gave his consent, and Henry raft up 
stairs, shut the door, and sitting down on a little stool) 
opposite the window, set himself to learn his lesson. It 
was warm, and the window was open ; but there was 
nothing to be seen where Henry sat, through the win- 
dow, but the tops of the tallest trees, and the distant 
mountains. 
* 4. Henry set Himself very earnestly to "his lessons* 
and went on without interruption, till a blue pigeon, 
from his uncle's pigeon house, over the stable, came 
flying towards the window, and setting herself on the 
window all, began to coo, and dress her feathers, and 
- turn about her glossy neck, in a very dainty and capri- 
cious manner. Henry's voice ceased, and his eyes 
wandered from his book, and fixed thgsniselves on the 
beautiful tame pigeon 1 ^ till at length, rtjfeollecting him- 
self, b*; cried out, " Get away x , Mrs. Bfeeon ; I wittf 
learn my lesson, and you shall not hinder me\ 

5. At the sound of his voice, the pigeon took flighty 
and Henry went on very well, with his lesson ; till 
suddenly a beautiful yellow butterfly, whose wings, 
were enriched with spots of azure, appeared in thei 
open window, first settling himself upon the window 
frame, then upon the furniture within, and then upon. 
the ceiling. Henry's eye again left his book, and fol- 
lowed the butterfly through all its irregular motions, 
till the creature, returning through the window, and 
flying towards the shrubs, was presently too far off to 
be seen. 
0. " J am glad you are gone 7 ,." said Henry x < return- 
tag to his lesson, "and I hope you wfl\lce«p v wvj* % 
fenry should have said, " I hope \ WW^ &su& % 
you should happen to come again, tvot to thank ^si>j 
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more about you." But Henry was a sally, idle little 
boy, and had not yet learnt the necessity of command- 
ing his attention to what he ought to be doing. 

7. Poor Henry was very unfortunate that day ; for 
no sooner was the yellow butterfly out of sight, thair 
in came 2ihumble-bee — Buzz, buzz, buzz ; and this last 
gentleman was so impertinent, that lie came flying up 
to Henry, and round his head, buzzing in one ear, 
then in the other, then out at the window, then in 
again, then again at the little boy's ears, and then away 
again. 

8* At length, Henry got so vexed with him that he 
watched his opportunity, when the creature was out, 
and jumped up and shut the window against him ; and 
more than that, he turned his stool round, and set him- 
self with his back to the window. " There\ gendemen' 
and ladies," said he, " Mrs. Pigeon, and Airs. Butter- 
fly, and Mr. Humble-bee, if you come .again, you will- 
not find me at home* ; or if I an* at home, not ready to 
receive you 7 ." 

9* While Henry was saying these words, and whilst 
he was looking for his place in his grammar, which had 
fallen- to the floor in his haste to shut the winddw, he 
beard a little kind of nibbing, rattling noise in the wall. 
" What now ?" said the little boy ; " who is coming 
next ?" He turned towards the place, and there was & 
pretty little brown mouse with sparkling black eyes, 
peeping through a hole in the old wainscot. 

10. " There now," said Henry, " there is a' neul 
visitor come ; well, I am glad Muff* is not here, at 
any rate. Get back, Mrs. Mouse, get back to your 
hiding place ; but I will not look at you 7 , 1 will learn x ; 
I am determined" to learn. So he turned his face 
again to another corner of die room, and had just set- 
tled himself to learn, with all his might and main, 
when a monstrous large spider teth\xassM Ass^w^wss. 
the ceiling, right above hb head, and foo^^^tf^^ 
book. * 

•Muff; the name tf tiafc o\& <a^ 
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11. Henry shook him off without hurting him, af* If 
ing, " I will tell you what, ladies and gentlemen, I 
won't care for any of you, that will be the best way; 
at least, I will try not to care for you. I hope I shall \f 
be helped to do right, and then Mrs. Pigeor, you may . 
coo ; and Mrs. Butterfly, you may flutter 5 and Mr. Jf 
Humble-bee, you may buzz ; and Mrs. Mouse, you may 
nibble $ and Mrs. Spider, you may spin ; but still 1 shall 
be able to learn my lesson." 

12. So little Henry, being filled with a desire to 
do well, kept looking at his book, and repeating the 
words with all his might, till he was able to say his 
lesson quite perfectly ; and then he went joyfully 
down and said his lesson to his uncle ; and when 
he had said his lesson, he gave an account of all his 
visitors. 

13. After dinner, his uncle called him to the door 
of a closet under the stair case, and presented him with 
a nice strong little rake, which he had made for him* 
The little boy was now as happy as he could be, fol- 
lowing his kind uncle through die garden, with his little 
rake over his shoulders, and asking, as he went along, 
how it was to be used. " You will see other haymak- 
ers at work, Henry," said Mr. Dalben, " and you must 
do as they do." 

14. When they arrived in the field, Henry fell to 
work with so little moderation, that in less than an hour 
he was quite tired, and was glad to sit down for a while 
by his uncle, on the grass. " I thought how it would 
be, Master Henry," said Mr. Dalben, " when you set 
to work so furiously ; and 1 think, if I heard rightly, 
Thomas warned you against it. Remember that when 
you wish to make yourself really useful, you must be- 
gin with moderation^ and not exhaust yourself at first 



setting out. 



1 ft, -While Henry and his uncle sat talking togeth-V 
cr, under the tree, Sally, the mi\&, canifc VdXo ^ 
field with a paO Aill of milk and a \oaf ot Y«e«A foe ta& 
wymakers. " O uncle, may 1 wa\x wpo* fcewff* *^ 
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Henry. " They will not want much attention, Henry," 
laid Mr. Dalben; "but whilst they are eating, you 
lhall read to them a chapter in the Bible, if you will 
speak out plainly, and iu an audible voice." 

15. The haymakers soon gathered round the milk 
pail, thanking Mr. Dalben for his kindness. Mr. Dal- 
ben requested them to give GOD thanks and ask his 
blessing, and then they began to eat; while Henry read 
to them, in a distinct, graceful, and animated manner, 
the eleventh chapter of Isaian.* 

* See the Frontispiece. 

t 
CHAP. XIX. 

THE ROBIN'S NEST. 

1. In times of old, lived a man, near a great forest 
He was a Shepherd, or keeper of sheep, and had a nu* 
merous family. Some of his children were grown up i 
and some were infants. One was rocked In the cra- 
dle, and two were lulled upoj the lap. 

2. The Mother was a notable spinner, and she set 
her daughters to spin, as soon as they could hold wool 
in their hands, and had strength to turn the wheel. The 
Father took can* to find sufficient out-door business for 
the boys ; some to hoe the corn, some to tend the (lock, 
and some that were too weak for hard work, scared the 
birds away from the corn. % 

3. Now it is reported by the neighbours of the vil- 
lage, that this Shepherd was a mighty odd character, 
and bred up his family differently fiom his poor neigh- 
bours. As he could not afford to give them the advan- 
tage of an education, like ours, and teach" them XdUin 
and Gieek, he was resolved to furnish them with tith 
useful knowledge, and good ^\ne\^V^^Vmi?3\^sscv 
permitted. 

m 4. Ho was a man of tenderness axA' fa^b^ 
ten spoke to his children in iJnas rc\3M\e&. vv Y>* 
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the good you can, my dear boys and girls, and be suit It 
you do no harm. You must labour for a livelihood, |c 
but you may always get your bread innocently; and 
the bread that is earned honestly, will always be the 
sweeter for *t. 

5. I am myself obliged to tend a flock; and your 
mother is compelled to spin; to the poor sheep we are all 
indebted ; they afford us food and raiuent; they shield 
us from the cold, and prevent us from fallirg into the 
jaws of famine. I therefore lave the harmless creatures, 
and would not hurt them for all that they are worth: 
let this conduct teach you, children, to behave property 
to poor dumb creatures, and to use them as they de- 
serve to be used. You are their friends, and they are 
yours. Prove yourselves their protectors ; but I charge 
you not to think you have any right of tyranny ; aijd 
be assured, wanton cruelty will always be returned 
upon the tormentor." 

6. The whole family listened to the old man's argu- 
ment, and it would have been well for them if they had 
always obeyed their father's precepts. 

But now comes the cream of the story. — Pray there- 
fore attend. The eldest boy had one day taken the 
nest of a Robin, which consisted of five young ones, 
and a sixth just bursting from the sheii. 

7. He carried them home to his brothers and sisters; 
to each of whom he gave a bird, but the little nestling 
he gave to one of the children in the lap, who wrapped 
it up in a piece of flannel, put it into a small wicker 
basket and set it by the'flre. 

8. The boy that found the nest, tied a string to die 
leg of his bird, and cruelly dragged it after him. The 
second son run pins through the eyes of his bird, and 
took delight in seeing it bleed to death. The third 
gave his to the cat, or rather pretended to give it, for 
he held it first pretty close to the puss's whiskers, and 

then pulled it away from her •, but «x\u& ^afc ^wwwl 

upon it, and rarried off one of l\ie Ae^s. ^ 

9. The eldest daughter ia*ende£ \o v&» ^ *S 
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hers, but one of her brothers having murdered his 
own, seized upon her property, and both pulling the 
poor wretch different ways, betwixt cruelty and com- 
passion it died in the contest. And the younger girl, 
now in possession of the only bircF that was left, put 
hers in a cage, and covered it over'with wool. 

10. At this crisis, the mother who had been glean- 
frg, and the poor old Shepherd returned home. 
The limbs of the dead birds were seen upon the 
floor, and the cat was busily employed in clearing 
them away. The old man insisted upon the truth. 
The trembling boy confessed it. " Barbarous 
wretches P cried the Shepherd, " is this the return 
for my care and instruction ? but I will punish you 
for it," 

11. The eldest son he tied by the leg, and did to 
him as he did to the bird. The second son he scratch- 
ed with pins till his hands were all over blood ; at 
the third he set his dog, who caught him by the leg 
as he used to catch the sheep ; the eldest daughter, 
who had lost her bird, he pitied. He kissed the se- 
cond daughter, who had put the poor thing into a 
cage ; but hugged to his very heart the little creature 
bat had placed the nestling in a warm basket. 

CHAP. XX. 

TO THE ROBIN. 

1 . Sweetest songster of the grove, • 

Little, darling Robin, com£> ; 
Hasten from thy lonely wood, 
Make this cherry-tree^ thy home. 

2. Just between these parting boughs 

Build thy warm and downy nest ; 
Never was there prettier spot 
For a little bird to rest'. 

* 8. When the day begins to dawn, 
Go and sit upon the spray' % 
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And wake me, Robin, from my sleep, 
With thy merriest morning lay. 

4. When my breakfast is prepared, 

I will jF0gtb*&4br thy song, 
Half my ferjfcl tndu shalt divide 
Thy cMkt AfiolUy among*. 

5. And when around thy quiet nest, 

The -cherries hang so ripe and sweat; 
Robin, thou shaft have them all, 
for thy little ones to eat. 

& JRftwe boy, in wanton sport, 

Shall thy eggs' or nestlings* take, 
For I will guard this cherry-tree, 
Gentle Robin, for thy' sake\ 



CHAP. XXL 

THE RAT WITH A BELL. - 

1. A large old house in the country was so I 
tremely infested with rats* that nothing could be i 
cured from their depredations. They scaled 1 
walls to attack the flitches of bacon, though hung 
high as the ceiling. Hanging shelves afforded 
protection to the cheese and pastry. 

They penetiated into the store room, and pit 
dered it of preserves and sweetmeats. They gnaw 
through cupboard doors* ; undermined floors\ a 
ran races behind the wainscots. 

2. The cats could not get at them : they were 1 
cunning, and too well fed, to meddle with poiso 
and traps only now and then caught a heedl 
straggler. One of these however, on being taki 

was the occasion of practising a new &e\\c&. *\ 
*ras, to fasten m collar with a snwXV hell^ ttawfe 
yrisoner's o6ck f and then turn Yum \ooae %£]£&» 
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3. Overjoyed at the recovery of his liberty, the rat 
ran into the nearest hole, and went in search of bis 
companions. 

They heard at a distance the bell going tinkle, tin- 
kle, tinkle, through the dark passages, and suspecting 
some enemy had got among them, away they ran, 
some one way and some another. The bell-bearer 
pursued; and soon guessing this cause of their flight', 
he was greatly amused 1 by it. 

4. Whenever he approached, it was all hurry Jew- 
ry, and not a tail of one of them was to be seen. He 
chased his old friends from hole to hole, and room to 
room ; lavghmg all the while at their fear. s , and in- 
creasing them by all the means in lib power. Pres- 
ently he bad the whole home to himself. " That's 
right (quoth he)— the fewer mouth, the better cheer." 
So he rioted alone among the good things, and ttuffed 
till he could hardly walk. 

5. For two or three day* this course of life went 
on very pleasantly. He eat and eat, and played the' 
bug-bear to perfection. At length he grew tvvwtcX 
this lonely condition, and longed to eCyx. \tS& ws. w*»f 
vmitnu again, upon the former foau»%. ^s&.'te* • 
*ndtr ma, how to get rid of Ma "b«U. »» *p* 
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and tugged with his fore feet, and almost wore the skin 
off his neck in the attempt, but all in vain. 

G. The bell was now nis plague and torment. He 
wandered from room to room, earnestly desiring to 
make himself known to one of his companions, but they 
all kept out of his reach. At last, as he was moping 
about disconsolate, he fell in puss's way, and was de- 
voured in an instant. 

7. So little children", who love to tease and vex their 
companions may think it very pleasant at first, but 
they mawMtaured {hat, in the end, they will make 
themselv^^Hfred and hated by all who know them. 
Such illnatured, mischievous practices, always return 
evil upon the heads of those who indulge them. 




CHAP. XXII. 
^ THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. One evening during the vacation, Frank, a tali 
school boy, amused his young brother, Harry, by 
reading an essay, which had given him the first prize 
at school. The subject was Self Denial. Franx was 
a (lever lad, and had acquitted himself very \*ell. . He 
represented his subject in so striking a light, that it 
made a considerable impression on the mind of his 
young auditor ; who as soon as it was finished, thanked > 
his brother for his good advice, and expressed his de- 
tei mination of endeavouring to profit by it. 

2. " l am afraid," said he, "I have never learned to 
deny myself as I ought, but I hope, brother Frank, 
that I shall not forget this lesson of yours ; I wish you 
would be so kind as to give me some more good advice 
about it." 

3. Now, Frank, instead of cons\&e\m^\h\%\he bat 
possiA/e compliment that could be pa\& xo\&* "jpr ^ 
won, felt disappointed, that, iiutea& o? ««t *** 
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upon the force of his arguments, or the graces of his 
-_ style, he should begin gravely to moralize upon it: 
and confirmed him in a favourite opinion of his, that 
his brother Harry had not a spark of genius, nor ever 
would have. 

4. Harry repeated his request, but finding his broth- 
e* more inclined to discuss the merits, and relate the 
success of his essay, than to draw a practical im- 
provement from it, he contented himself with his own 
private reflections. — "-To-morrow," said he to him- 
self, "to-morrow morning I will begjr|jrfc-But why 
not begin to night" continued he. The' clock had 
just struck, and Harry recollected that his mother had 
desired them not to sit up a minute after the clock 
struck nine. He reminded his brother of this order, 

5. " Never mind," said Frank — *' Here's a fa-» 
mous fire, I shall stay and enjoy it" — " Yes," said 
Harry, " here's a famous fire, and I should like to stay 
to enjoy it, but that would not be self -denial, would it, 
Frank ?" 

" Nonsense !" said Frank, " I shall not stir yet, I 

promise you." "Then good-night to you," said Harry. 

i 6." Now whether or not his brother was correct in 

r his opinion, of Harry's wait of genius, we shall not 

stay to inquire ; indeed it is a question of very little, 

importance either to us, or him, since it cannot be 

denied, that his reflections, and especially his conduct 

':.fthen, even on a trifling occasion, displayed good 

*v sense and strength of character ; and these are sterling 

qualities, for which the brightest sparks of genius would 

be a poor exchange. 

7. Six o'clock was the time at which Harry was to 
rise, but not unfrequently, since the cold weather set 
in, he had indulged an hour longer. 

When it struck six next morning, he started up, 
but the air felt so frosty, that ha haA *. ^\xqw^ x&s&rca*- 
don to lie down again. "But xto}* ^^^^-r- 
y here's afijic opportunity for self-deuuu,^ «A^^ 
jumped without further hesitation* 
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8. " Frank, Frank," said be to his sleeping brother, 
'past six o'clock, and a fine star-light morning. 11 

"Let me alone" cried Frank, in a cross, drowsy 
voice. " Veiy well then," said Harry, " a pleasant nap 
to you ;" and down he ran, as gay as a lark. 

After finishing his latin exercise, Harry bad time 
to take a pleasant walk before breakfast this morning, 
so diat he came in fresh and rosy with ». good appe- 
tite, and what was still better, in good humour. 

9. But poor Frank, who had just tumbled out o! 
bed when -the prayer-bell rung, came down loo!, 
pale, and cross, and cold, and discontented. 

Harry, who, if he was no genius, had some sly 
drollery of his own, was just beginning to rally him 
on his forlorn appearance, when he recollected his res- 
olution. " Frank does not like to be laughed at, es- 
pecially when he is cross" thought he ; so he sup* 
pressed his joke, and it requires some self-denial even 
to suppress a joke. 

10. "I should like another half, I think, mother," 
said Frank, that day at dinner, just as he had despatch- 
ed a large semicircle of mince pie. . 

"Any more for you, my dear Harry?" said his 
mother. "If you please' — no, thank you though," 
said Harry, withdrawing his plate, " for," thought he, 
" I have had enough, and more than enough to satis- 
fy my hunger', and now is the time for self-aeniaP." 

11. "Brother Harry," said his little sister, after 
dinner, "when will you show me how to do that" 
pretty puzzle s , you said you would, a long time ago ?" 

"lam busy now child," said Harry — " don't tease 
me now, there's a good girl." She said no more, but 
Ico/ced disappointed, and still hung upon her brother's 
chair. 

" Csne then," said Harry, suddenly recollecting 
himself, "bring me your puzzle," m& \vj\tt£ dowa his 
book, he very good natured\y s\\ovjfc& Y\\*\fiftfcia«*«t 
how to place it. 
12. That night, when the wo \>o>js v*«e «»V 
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bed, Harry called to mind, with some complacency, 
the several instances in the course of the day in which 
he had succeeded in exercising self-denial ; and he 
was on the very point of telling his brother Frank 
what he was thinking of. " But, no," thought he, 
" here is another opportunity still, of denying my- 
self; I will not say another word about h; besides, 
to boast of it, would spoil all." 

13. So Harry laid down quietly, making the fol- 
lowing sage reflection : — " This has been a very 
pleasant day to me ; and although I have done several 
things against my inclination, I find that self-denial is 
painful for a moment, but very pleasing in the end. 
If I go on this plan every day, I shall have a good 
chance of having a happy life, for life is made up of 
days and hours, and it will he just as pleasant and as 
easy." 

14. But here Harry's thoughts began to wander, 
and soon became quite indistinct. In fact, he was 
sound asleep before he had half finished his reflections, 
and the remainder must be supplied oy the reader. 

One of them will doubtless be this, — that self-de- 
nial is no sinecure virtue, nor one which may be re- 
served for a few great occasions in life, but that it is 
wanted every day and every hour ; that is, as often 
as we are tempted to self-indulgence. 



CHAP. XXI1L 

WINTER REFLECTIONS. 

1. The ground is covered deep with snow, 
And the winds cold and piercing blow ; 
But we have f re and raiment warm 
And are safe shelter 1 d from \>aa ffcattfc* 
So many comforts we en\oy, 
That the sharp seasons stax^fe arcftOM- 
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2. Think on the sufferings of the poor, 
Who all this rigour must endure : 
Those who with competence are blest, 
* . Should sii rely feel for the distrcst; 

And glow with gratitude to heaven, 
" * That has to us more blessings given. 

•3. Observe that beggar, weak and old, 
Pinched with hunger and with cold ; 
The tattered garb which wraps his for 
Cannot defend him from the storm ; 
Forlorn, unshelter'd, he must roam, 
Devoid of comfort, friend or home. 

4. Can we who in such plenty live, 
Refuse some small relief to give ? 
No ; rather far let us deny 
Ourselves some useless luxury, 
Than slight the miseries of the poor, 
And spurn the suppliant from the door. 

5. O ! never, like the proud may we 
Turn with disdain from poverty, 
Or view with an indifferent eye 
A fellow creature's misery' : 

Never, while we have power to grant, 
Withhold relief from those that want. 

6. Then, while we succour the distrest' t 
We shall ourselves be rendered blesP ; 
For a good conscience will impart 
Delightful feelings to the heart ; 
And gracious heaven will sure approv 
The works of sympathy and love. 
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CHAP. XtXVS 

RESOLUTION AND OBSTINACY. 

. One day Herbert established himself in what he 
ed his "happy corner." His little sister, Favo- 
a, placed herself close beside him. Mrs. R., the 
ernese, read to them that part of the History of 
ford and Merton, in which Squire Chase is rep- 
uted beating Harry San ford unmercifully, because 
•efused to tell which way thfi hare was gone. 
. Mrs. R. observed that this story made a great 
ression upon Herbert, and she thought it a good 
ortunily, whilst his mind was warm, to point out 
difference* between resolution! and obstinacy*. 
. Herbert had been formerly* disposed to obstina- 
but this defect in his temper never broke out to* 
ds Mrs. R'. 9 because she carefully avoided urging 
to do those things, to which she knew him to be 
*se; and she frequently desired him ♦*, do what 
knew would be agreeable to him: She thought 
»st to suffer him, gradually*, to forget' his former 
habits and false associations, before she made any 
I of his obedience ; then she endeavoured to give 
new luibits', by placing him in new situations*. 
now resolved to address herself to his understand- 
, which, she perceived, had opened to reason. 
. He exclaimed with admiration, upon hearing the 
>unt of Harry Sanford's fortitude, " that's right ! 
s right I I'm glad Harry did not tell that cruel 
ire Chase, which way the hare was gone. I like 
ry for bearing to be beaten, rather than speak a 

1 when he did not clioose it. I love Harry, don't 

? • 

9 

Irs. R. Yes, / like him very much, but not for 
wsori* that you have just ^wetu 
*r. No f why, ma'am, dorfx yo>\ \B» ^1 ** 
r the poor hare' ? dorft you admwtf \te^ * 
S *U the hard blows, and fee wfo%» "**** 
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man asked him afterward why he did'nt tell where the 
hare was gone 7 — c because I don't choose to betray the 
unfortunate ?' 

Favoreita. O ! don't you love* him for that' ? I 
think Herbert himself* would have given just suchw 
answer, on^y not such good words'; lwonaer* Mrs, R. 
you don't like* that answer 7 ! 

Mrs. R. I have never said i i I did not like that. an- 
swer 7 . 

Her. and Fav. Then you do like it? then you if/ 
like Harry ? 

Mrs. ft. Yes, I like that answer*, Herbert' ; I like 
your friend Harry* for saying, that he did not choose 
to betray the unfortunate 7 ; you did not do him* jus- 
tice, or yourself, when you said just now that you liked 
Harry because he bore to be leaf, rather than speak a 
word when he did not choose* it. Before I can de- 
termine, whether I like* and admire* any body, for . 
f>ersisting in doing, or not doing any tiling 7 , I must I 
lear th«*L reasons* for their resolution. e I don't 
choose it J is no reason' ; I must hear their reasons for 
choosing' or not choosing it, before I can judge*. 

Her. I have told you the reason Harry gave', for ' 
not choosing to speak when he was asked', and you 
said, it was a good> one — and you like him for bis 
courage* don't you 7 ? 

Mrs. R. Yes ; those who are resolute, when they 
have good reasons for their resolutions, I admit e*; 
those who persist, merely because they choose' it, and 
cannot*, or will not' tell why* they choose it', I (fe- 
spise*. 

Fav. O so do T ! you know, brother, whenever you 
say you don't choose it', I am always angry*, and oak 
you why ? 

Mrs. R. If you were not always angry 7 , perhaps 
sometimes* your brother would teU' >jow ^wYxj. 
Her. Yes, that fgJiould N •, 1 aVrays lvaoe * ^«A ra^ 
son to give Favoretta', though I tattHA********** 
t've it\ 
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Mrs. R. Then you cannot always expect your sis- 
ters to admire the justice of your decisions'. 

Her. No* 5 but when I don't give her a reason', 'tis 
generally because it is not worth while*. There can 
be no great wisdom, you know, in resolutions about 
trifles', — such as, whether she should be my horse 1 or 
I her horse'— or whether I should water my radishes 
before breakfast', or after*. 

Mrs. R. Certainly, you are right ; there can be no 
great wisdom in resolutions about such trifles 1 ; there- 
fore, wise people never are obstinate' about trifles 1 . 

Her. Do you know, they used, before you came, 
to say that 1 was obstinate ; but with you, I have never 
been, because you know how to manage me; you 
manage me a great deal more cunningly than Chraee 
used to do. 

Mrs. R. I would not manage you more cunningly 
than Grace used to do, if I could, for then I should 
manage you worse than she did. It is no pleasure to 
me to govern you ; I had much rather, that you should 
use your reason to govern yourself. You know that 
there are two ways of governing people', by reason', 
and by force*, lliose who have no reason', or who 
do not use it*, must be governed by force*. 
Her. I am not one of those*, for I hate' force*. 
Mrs. R. But you must always love' reason*, if you 
would not be one of those'. 

Her. Well, so 1 do*, when I hear it from you' ; for 
ycu give me reasons, that I can understand}, when 
you ask me to do, or not to do any thing. — I wish 
people would always do so. 

Mrs. R. But Herbert, you must sometimes be con- 
tented to do as you are desired, even when I do not 
think it proper to give my reasons — you will hereafter 
find that 1 have good ones. 

Her. I have found that already, in & ^e&& m\^ 
things 1 , especially about the cotermllttr. 
Fav. What about the cattrpMar 1 
Her. Don't you remember, the tey <8cfflX\ , w» 
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ing to tread upon what, I thought, was a ittle bit oi 
black stick, and she desired me not to do it, and 1 1 
not, and afterward I found out, it was a caterpdlw 
Ever since that day, I have been more ready you knc 
(turning to Mrs. R.) to believe that you might be 
the f%ASf, and to db as you bid me — xou don't thi 
me obstinate, do you ? 
Mrs. R. No*. 

Her. Do you hear that, Favoretta ? Grace used 
say I was obstinate as a mule*, and she used to call i 
an aw too; but even poor assss are not obstin; 
when well treated. Where is the ass, in the " Ca 
net of Quadrupeds," Favoretta, which we were loc 
ing at the other day ? O pray let me re?d the accoi 
to you, Mrs. R. — it is towards the middle, Favoretta 
let me look, I can find it in a minute — it is not long 
may I read it to you ? 
, Mrs. R. If you please, my child. 
1 Her. (reads) "Much has been said of the stuj 
and stubborn disposition of the ass, but we are grea 
inclined to suspect, that the aspersion is ill-founds 
whatever bad qualities, of this kind, be may son 
times possess*, they do not appear to be the cons 
quences of any natural defect in his constitution 1 
temper 7 ; but arise from the manner used in traini\ 
him 7 ; and the bad treatment he receives. 

" We are rather led to this assertion, from havi< 
lately seen one, which experiences a very differe 
kind of treatment from his master, than is the fate < 
the generality of asses. The humane owner of tl 
individual, is an old man, whose employment is tl 
selling of vegetables, which he conveys from door 
door, on the back of his faithful beast. He is co 
stantly baiting the poor creature with handfuls. < 
hay, pieces of bread, or greens, which he procures 
his progress. It is with pleasure we relate, for v 
have often curiously observed the o\4m^^tuija 
our towards his ass, that he seldom euro* *wf ^ 
>r other instrument of incitement vnth Vvrcv, to* &a 
T er see him litt his hand to drive fc oa. 
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i. "Upon our observing to him that he seemed to be 

* very kind to his ass, and inquiring whether he were 
~ apt to be stubborn, how long he had had him, be. ; 
3 he replied, " ah, master, it is of no use to be cruel, and 
J as for stubbornness, I cannot complain, for he is ready 
„ -to do any thing, and will go any where; I bred him 
"* myself, and have had him these two years ; he is some- 

* Dines skittish and playful, and once run away from 
. me ; you will hardly believe it, but there were more 
, than fifty people after him, to stop him, but they were 
t not able to effect it, yet he turned back of himself, and 
f never stopped, till he kindly laid his head upon my 

shoulders. 
w " The countenance of this ass is open, lively, and 
[ cheerful ; his pace, nimble and regular ; and the only 
[ inducement used, to make him increase his speed, is 
i that of calling him by name, which he readily obeys." 
; ' Her. I am not an ass, but I think Mrs. R. is very 

like the good old man, and I always obey whenever she 

speaks to me. 



CHAP. XXV. 

MY MOTHER. 

Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hush'd me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses' prest* t 

My motJ*er 

When sleep forsook my open eye', 
Who was it sang sweet hushaby*, 
And rocked 1 me that I should not cry 1 ? 

My mother. 

Who sat and watch'd my infant head\ 
When sleeping on my cradle \tt& , 
And tears of sweet affection* «!ta&1 
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When pain and sickness made me cry', 
Who gazed upon my heavy eye*, 
And wept' for fear that I should dit s f 

My mother 

Who drest my dolb in clothes so gay, 
And taught me pretty how to play', 
And minded all I'd got to say* 1 

My mother 

Who ran to help me when I fell, 
And would some pretty story tell', 
Or kiss' the place to make it well* t 

. My mother. 

Who taught my infant lips to pray\ 
And love God's holy hook! and day\ 
And walk in wisdom's* pleasant way* t 

My mother* 

And can I ever cease to he, 
Affectionate and kind to thee', 
Who was so very* kind to me, 

My mother 4 1 

Ah ! no* the thought I cannot bear*, 
' And if God please my life to spare', 
I hope I shall reward thy care 1 , 

My mother. 

When thou art feeble*, old*, and gray', 
My* healthy arm shall be thy* stay*, 
And I will sooth thy pains away', 

My mother . 

And when I see thee hang thy head', 
Twill be my turn to watch thy bed. 
And tears of sweet affection shed, 

My mother. 

For GOD*, who lives above the skies', 
Would look with vengeance*, in hia eyes*, 
If I should ever 1 dare despise*, 

My mother* 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

:. L. was one morning riding 7 by himself, when 
ranting to gather a plant in the hedge, his horse 
wse and galloped away before him. He follow- 
alling the horse by his name, which stopped, but 
s approach set off again. At length a little boy 
$ neighbouring field, seeing the affair, ran across 
e the road made a turn, and getting before the 
, took lira by the bridle, and held him till his 
r came up. 

\ L. looked at the boy, and admired his ruddy, 
ful countenance. Thank you, my good lad ! 

• he) you have caught my horse very cleverly. 
: shall ] give you for your trouble ? (putting hi$ 

into his pocket.) 
>y. 1 wci.t nothing, sir. 

r. L. Don't your so much the better for you. 
men can say as much'. But pray what were 
loing in die field ? 

. I was rooting up weeds 1 , and tending the sheep 
ire fcedi.ig on the turnips', and keeping the crows 
the corn*. 

r r. L. And do you like this employment ? 
► Yes sir, veiy well, this ^ae weather. 
r. L. But had you not rather play? . 

• This is not hard work' ; it is almost as good * 

r. L. Who tent you to work ? 

. My father, sir. 

r. L. Where does he live? 

, Just by, among the trees, there sir. 

!r. L. What is his name 4 ? 

Thomas Hurdle, sir. 
-. //. And what is yours t " 
JPeter, sir. 

6 
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Mr. L. How old are you ? ^ 

A. I shall be eight at Michaelmas. 

Jfefr. L. How long have you been out b this field f 
2?. Ever since six in the morning, sir. 
Mr. L. And are you not hungry ? 

B. Yes sir, I shall go to my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had si:>pence now, what would you 
do with it t 

B. 1 don't know, I never had so much in my life 

Mr. L. Have you no play-things ? 

B. Play-things ! what are they 9 

Mr. L. Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles, tops, and 
xoooden horses. 

B. No sir ; but our Tom makes foot-balls to kick 
in the cold weather, and we set traps for birds ; and 
then I have a jumping pole* and a pair of stilts* to 
walk through the dirt with ; and I had a hoop 1 but it 

brokj. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing else ? 

B. No. I have hardly time for those ; for I always 
ride the horses to the field*, and bring up the cows', and 
run to the town on errands , and that is as good a&play x 
you know. 

Mr. L. Well, but you could buy apples or ginger? 
bread at the town, I suppose, if you had money. 

B. O — 1 can get apples at Jwme ; and as for /rin- 
ger-bread, I don't mind it much, for my mammy gives 
me a piece of pic, now and then, and that is as good 7 . 

Mr. L. Wcukl you not like a knife to cut sticks ? 

B. I have oue* — here it is' — brother Tom gave it 
ine x . 

Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holts— don't you 
want a better pail 1 

B. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. O, I don't care for that. 
Mr. L. Your hat is all torn too. 
&• I have a better hat at home, but V YkA *& ^WL^ 
are none at all, for it hurts my head 
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Mr. L. What do you do when it rains ? 

B. If it rains very hard I get under the fence till it 
is over. 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry be- 
fore it is time to go home ? 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are lopc ? 

B. Then 1 do as well as I can ; I work on and 
never think of it. 

•Mr. L. Are yo« not dry sometimes, this hot weather? 

B Yes, bjt there is water enough. 

Mr. J*. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a phi> 
losopher ! 

B. Sir. 

Mr. L-. I say you are a philosopher, but I am sure 
you do not know what that means. 

B. No sir — no harn I hope. 

Mr. L. No, no ! Well, my boy, you seem to want 
nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to make 
you want any thing. But were you ever at school 9 

B. No sir, but daddy says I shall go after harvest. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes sir, the boys have all a spelling-book, and a 
testament, and. Easy Lessons. 

Mr. L. Well then, I will give you them — tell your 
daddy so, and that it is because I thought you a very 
good, contented boy. So now go to your sheep again. 

B. I will sir. Th&nk you, 

Mr. h. Good bye, Peter. 

B. Good bye, sir. 
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chap. xxvn. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

1. Who'll come find play with mc here under the tree I 
My sisters have left -me alone: 
My sweet little spcarow\ come hither to me', 
And play'' with me while they are gone. 

% * Oh no x , little lady, I can't come, indeed*, 
I've no time to idle away', 
I've got all my dear little children* to feed', 
And my nett' to new cover with liayV 

3. Pretty bee, do not tuzz about over that flower', 
But come here end play with me, do'; 
The sparrow won't come and- stay with me an hour, 
But say pretty bee— will not you' 7 

4. ' Oh no, litfle lady, for do not you tee', , 

Those must wnrk\ who would prosper and thrive' t 
If 1 play', they would call me a sad td/e bee. 
And jterkaps, turn me our of the hive.* 

Stop' / j/^>' ; Jitile ant", do not run oj ao faax. 
Waif with me a little and plajf J 
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I hope I shall find a companion at last, 
You x are not quite so busy as they 1 * 

6. • Oh no, little lady, I can't stay with you, 

We're not made to play', but to labour* ; 
I always hare something or other to do, 
If not for myself \ foffcy neighbour'. * 

7. WMt then, have they all some employment but 

"Who lie lounging here like a dunce ? 
O then, like the ant, and the sparrow, and bee, 
I'll go to my lesson at once. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

LITTLE DOG TRUSTY. 

One evening Robert and Frank were playing to- 
gether in a room by themselves; their mother was 
ironing in the next room, and the : r father was out at 
work in the fields ; so there was nobody in the room 
with them ; but there was a little <log called Trusty, 
lying by the fireside. 

Trusty was a pretty playful little dog, and the chil- 
dren were very fond of him. " Come," said Robert 
to Frank, " there is Trusty lying beside the fire asleep, 
let us go and waken him, and he will play with us." 

" O yes, do let us," said Frank. So they both ran 
together toward the hearth, to waken the dog. 

There was a bowl of milk standing upon the hearth, 

nd the little boys did not see whereabouts it stood, 

Or it was behind them ; as they were both playing 

Virith the dog, they kicked it with their feet, and threw 

it down, and the bowl broke, and all the milk ran out 

of it over the hearth, and about the floor. 

When the liule boys saw what they had done, they 
were viiy sorry and frightened ; but they did not 
know what to do j they stood fot sot&fe ^\»R\s»5»BM^fc 
the broken bowl, and at the TcKk^ ^iftta*& ^wSr^b 
Robert spoke first. 

6* 
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Rob. So we shall have no milk for supper, to-night? 

Frank. No mUk ? why notV is there no mm 
milk in the house ? 

Rob. Yes, but we shall have none of it, for you re- 
member, last Monday, when we threw down the 
milk, mother said we were wery careless, and the next 
time we did so, we should have none, and this is the 
next time. So we shall have no milk for supper fo- 
night. 

Frank. Well, dien, we must do without it, that's 
all 1 : we will take more care another time 1 ; there's I 
no great harm done' ; come, let us run and tell moth- 
er*. You know she bid us always tell her directly, 
when we have broke any thing' ; so come>. 

Rob. I will come soon. Don't be in such a hurry, 
Frank. Can't you stay a minute ? 

Frank. (Waited a little while and then said) • 
Come now, Robert. 

Rob. Stay a little longer ; for I dare not go yet, 1 
dare not go yet, I am afraid. 

Little boys, I advise you never to be afraid to tell 
the truth. Never say, " stay a minute," and " stay 
a little longer ;" but run directly, and tell of . what 
you have done that is wrong. The longer you stay, 
the more afraid you will grow, til!, at last, perhaps, 
you will not dare to tell the truth at all. 

Read what happened to Robert. The longer he 
staid, the more unwilling he was to go and teil his 
mother diat he had thrown down the milk, and at last 
h« pulled his hand away from his brother, and cried 
<; 1 won't go at all Frank ; can't you go by your- 
selfT 9 

Frank. Yes, so I will ; I am not afraid to go by 
myself; I only waited for you out of good nature, 
because I thought you would like to tell the truth 
too. 

/ioi. Yes, so I will ; I mean lo left vVie \tw^\ niWl 
I am asked; but I need not go now, vjWivYtorix 
Stoosc it: and why need you gp% eVfcw? G*\\X ^<» 
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Wait here ? Surely my mother can see the milk when 
she comos in. 

Frank said no more ; but, as his orother would not 
come, he went without him. He opened the door of 
the next room, where he thought his mother was; 
but when he went in, she was not there. So he 
thought his mother was gone to fetch some clothes, 
that were hanging on the bushes m die garden ; and 
he ran after her, to tell her what had happened. 

Now, whilst Frank was gone, Robert was left in 
the room by himself; and all the while he was alone, 
he was thinking of some excuses to make to his moth- 
er y and he was sorry that Frank had gone to tell her 
the truth. 

He said lo himself, " If Frank and I both, were 
o say, that we did not throw down the bowl, she 
.vould believe us, and we should have milk for sup- 
ler. I am very sorry Frank would go to tell her 
ibout it." 

Just as ho said this to himself, he heard his moth- 
;r, coming down stairs. " Oh, ho !" said he to hhn- 
jelf, " then my mother has not been out in die gar- 
leo, and so Frank has not met her ; and now / may 
ell her what I please." And then this naughty* 
'Gtvardly boy', determined to tell a lie v . 

His mother came into the room ; but when she saw 
he milk spilled, she stopped short, and said, 

" So, so ! what a piece of work is this ! who did 
Jiis, Robert?" 

Rob. I don't know, ma'am. 

Moth. You don't know, Robert ! — Tell m€LY|lge 
truth; 1 shall' not be angry with you, my child, if you 
tell me the truth. You will only lose die milk at 
supper ; and as for the bowl, I would rather have you 
bre,"k all the dishes I have, than tell me one lie — so 
don't tdl me a lie 7 — I ask you, Rooert» did tjou* hv*e*k 
the bowl ? 
Rob. No ma'am, I did not. 
Moth. Then where is Frank 1 ? tf\&l\e fco\v. 
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Rob. No mother, ho did not. 

Moth. How do you know that Frank did not do k? 

Rob. Because — because — ma— am, I was all die 
time in the room, and did not see him do it. 

Moth. Then, how was the bowl thrown down ? if 
you have been in the room all the time, you can tell. 

Rob. I suppose the dog must have done it. 

Moth. Did you see him do it ? 

Rob. Yes, ma'am. 

Moth. Trusty, Trusty ', fie ! fie ! Trusty ! Get mo 
a switch out of the garden, Robert ; Trusty must be 
beaten for this. 

Robert ran into the garden fjr the switch, where he 
met Frank, and told him all he had told his mother. 

Rob. 1 beg of you, brother, not to tell the truth, but 
say as I have done. 

Frank. No ; 1 will not tell a lie. 

And the two boys ran to the house, and Robert got 
in first arid locked the door. 

Rob. Here, ma'am, is the switch. 

Frank. Stop ! Stop ! dear mother, stop ! TruaCj 
did not do it. — Let me in. — / and Robert did it— but 
do not beat Robert. 

Father. I am just come from work, and here is the 
door locked; unloc/c I say — What is all this ! where is 
the switch you were going to beat Trusty with ? (the 
switch is handed.) 

Rob. Father, forgive me this time, and I will never 
tell a lie again. 

Father. I will whip you now, and then I hope you 

will not (Whipped.) There now go to bed; see 

how liars are served. Frank, come here and shake 

hands with me ; you will have no milk for supper, 

but that does not signify; you have told the truth, 

and have not been whipped, and every body is pleased 

with you. And now I'll tell you what I will do for 

you — / will give you the \\tt\e 4o&^T\\sVj\a\^>rcr» 

oum dog. You shall feed torn and Xs&l* «wre ^ \»s^ 

*>d he shall be your own dog ; you Ywr* swA\»s 
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a beatong, and I'll answer for it, you'll be a good mas- 
ter to him. To-morrow 111 go the brazier's end 
get a new collar made for him, uid from this day ce 
diall be called your dog, Frank. 



CHAP. XXIX. 



THE LIE. 



1. And has iny darling told a lie 1 
Did she forget that GOD was by? 
That GOD, who saw the thing she did, 
Froir whom no action can be hid ; 
Did she forget that GOD could see, 
And hear, wherever she might be 1 

3. He made our eyes and ctn discern 
Whichever way you think to turn ; 
He made our ears, and he can hear, 
When you think nobody is near ; 
In erf.ry place . hf night 1 or day\ 
He watches all you do or say. 

3. You thought, became you were alone, 
ioar falsehood never could be known? 
But liars always are fonnd out, 
Whatever ways they wind about ; 
And always be afraid my dear, 

To tell a lie, for GOD can hear. 

4. I wish my dear, you'd always try, 
To act as shall not need a lie ; 
And when you wish a thing to do, 
That has been once for bidden you, 
Remember that, nor ever dare 

To disobey, for GOD is tnete. 

6* Why should you. fear to U\\ me trurf 1 
Confess and then I'll pardon -jovl \ 
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Tell me you're sorry* ', and will trg\ 
To act the better by and by', 
And then, whatt?er s your crime has bee&f 
It won't be half so gieat a tin*. 

6. But cheerful, innocent, and gay, 
As passes by the smiling day, 
You'll never have to turn aside, 
From any one your faults to hide ; 
Nor heave a sigh), nor have a fiar , t 
That either GOD or J should hear. 
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CHAP. XXX. 



> 



WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 

Mr. Gresham. Boys, what are you doing there ? 

Hal. Nothing, Sir ; you were called away, and we 
did not know what to do. 

Mr. G. Corns, if you have nothing to do, lads, will 
you unpack these parcels for me ? 

The two parcels we r e exactly alike, both of then 
well tied up with good whip-cord. 

Ben took his parcel to a table, and began carefully 
to examine the knot, and then to untie it 

Hal stood still exactly in the spot where the parcel 
was put into his hands, and tried first at one corner, 
and then at the other, to pull the string off by force. 
" I wish these people would not tie up their parcels so 
tight, as if they were never to be undone'" cried he ; 
and he pulled the knot closer, instead of loosening it. 

Hal. Ben! why how did you get yours undone, 
man? what's in your parcel? I wonder what's in 
mine, 1 wish I could Ret this string off. I must cut it. I 
Ben. O, no, donH cut % Hal-, V»V, ^om^tHft 1 
cord this is, and yours is the somrf ; W«% \taj \o *tf 
t : waste not, want not ! you knout- 
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I, Pooh! what signifies a bit of pack thread ? 

n. It is whip-cord. 

I. Well, whip-cord then ! what signifies a bit of 

card 9 You can get a piece of whip-cord twice 

e as that, for two ponce ; and who caret for two 

/ Not I, for one ! So here it goes. 

he took out his knifo and cut it in sundry places. 

'. G. (opening the door.) Lads ! have you un- 

ibe parcels for me ? • 

I. Yes, sir, here's the pared* 

». And here's my parcel. Uncle ; and here's the 

• 

• G. You may keep the string for your pains, 

i. Thank you, sir ; what an excellent whip-cord 

'. fir. And you, Hal, may keep your string too, 

'ill be of any use to you. 

L It will be of no use to me, thank you, sir. 

• G. No, I am afraid not, if this is it. 

ew days after this, Mr. Gresham gave to each of 

phews a new top. 

7. But, how's this Ben ? these tops have no 

u What shall we do for strings ? 

i. (Pulling out of his pocket his fine^ long, 

i whip-cord.) I have a string that will do very 

>r mine. 

I. O, how I wish Hiad but a string: what shall 

or a string ? I'll tell you whav ; I can use die 

that goes round my hat 

i. But then, what will you do for a hat-land 9 

!. I'll manage to do without one. 

le time afterwards, theie was a shooting match 

ow and arrow, among the young lads ; the prize 

very handsome bow and arrows, for the best 

nan. The little archers wore ea&Jv *. JhmUaiw 

mt; and as it was a windy tag, \^*\j»Ow®sia 

a band, was blown dear awvy Veto ^ %&&^ 

rad a long cfaace after Via YitfU «nfc ix^w*** 8 
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late to the ground, all out of breath with running, and 
with his hands so benumbed with cold, he could scarce- 
ly feel. 

"Come, come/' said young master Sweepstakes, 
" I'm within one inch of tho mark ; who'll go nearer, 
I shall like to see. Shoot away, Hal ; but first under- 
stand our laws; we settled them before you came. 
You are to have three shots with your own bow, and 
your own arrows ; and nobody's to borrow or lend, 
under pretence of other bows being better or worse, 
or under any pretence. Do you heir, Hal ? Come, 
we can't wait whilst you rub your fingers, man. Shoot 
away." 

Hurried by his impatient rival, and with his hands' 
so much benumbed with the cold, that he could scarce- 
ly feel how to fix the anow in the string. Hal drew 
the bow. The arrow was within a quarter of an inch 
of Master Sweepstakes' mark. Hcl seized his second 
arrow, " If I have any luck," said he ; — but just as he 
had pronounced the word luck, the string broke in 
two, and the arrow fell from his hands. 

Master Sweepstakes. There, it is all over with you. 

Ben. Here's my bow for him, and welcome. 

Sweep. No, no, sir ; that is not fair ; that's against 
the regulation. You may shoot with your own bow, 
if you choose it, or you may not, just as you think 
proper ; but you must not lend it. 

It was now Ben's turn to moke his trial. His first 
arrow v as not successful ; the second was exactly as 
near as Hal's first. Ben, before he ventured his last 
arrow, prudently examined die string of his bow ; and 
as he pulled it, to try its sti cngth, it cracked. 

Master Sweepstakes clapped his hands with exult- 
ing laughter. But his laughter ceased, when our 
provident hero calmly drew from his pocket an 
cellent piece of whip-cord. 
Hal. The everlasting vrtnp-coiA,\ te&wfc. 
Ben. Yes, I put it into my \>ocVet to-&q,ofe ^p*». 
pose, because I thought I uug>\Ato»g^t*\o wsfc/«* 
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He drew his bow the third and last time. Master 
Sweepstakes, with anxiety examined the hit. There 
lould be no doubt. Ben was victorious! the bow, 
he prize bow, was now delivered to him. 
. Hah How lucky this whip-cord has been to you, 
3en. 

Mr. G. It is lucky, perhaps you mean, that he took 
wre of it. ♦ 

Hal. Aye, very true. He might well say "waste 
tot, want not ;" it is a good thing to have two strings 
o one's bow* 



CHAP. XXXt * 
HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. 



Charles. Oh Father — indeed I must be a soldier. 

Mr. Ashton. I have always told you, my son, that 
[ would never control you in the choice of a profes- 
sion, and that my narrow means should be stretched 
to their utmost, to give you a proper education for 
such a one as you may choose. But it is a great while 
for you to look forward to an occupation for life. 

Char. Yes, but you know, sir v that many great men 
have begun when they were but boys, and the sooner 
I determine what I am to be, the more perfect I can 
fit myself for it when the time comes. 

Mr. A. That is true, Charles, but the studies upon 
which you are now engaged, are such as every man 
should be a proficient in. But what has occurred just 
now, to make you so fixed as to your future destination ? 

Char. I have been reading die history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and — - 

Mr. A. And pray what in the history of die An\&&~ 
wan Revolution, makes you \ra\i to\» *. acft&xw^ ["^ 
rou like the idea pf so much fi^ta&'wAi Axiwanw 
ad Indians, who will shoot you Aovm fewo*^^ 

7 
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fences and trees, and stone walls, as if you were so 
many woodcocks ? 

Char. Oh ! dear, no sir ; I would not have fought 
against the Americans. It is General Washington 
that I admire so much. Father, don't you think he 
was a good man, though he was a soldier? 

Mr. A. Indeed I do my son, — one of die best men 
that have ever lived, though he was a soldier. But 
every soldier cannot be like him. 

Char. Yes, but as you say, sir, what man has been, 
man can be ; and if i am a soldier, and try hard, per- 
haps I shall be as good a man as he, — almost, „ 

Mr. A. It is possible, no doubt, but not probable* 
Washington, you must recollect, was not made a good 
man by being a soldier ; he continued to be a good 
man in spite of it, and would have been, perhaps, a 
better man, had he never become one. But Wash- 
ington is an exception to all great soldiers, and his mSr 
itary character forms but a small part of his excel* 
lence. He was the benefactor, the saviour, the fa- 
ther of his countrymen. His benevolence was as great 
as his valour — bis piety and trust in the Deity, more 
remarkable than either. He is an exception to aU 
soldiers ; and the exception does not make the ride. 
Besides, you know, that Wasliington fought for the 
liberties of a whole people, against what they deemed 
oppression and tyranny. Now that was a just cause, 
and a good man can only fight in a just cause. 

Char. But, father, 1 would only fight in a just 
cause too ; that I am sure of. 

Mr. A. But if you become a soldier for life, yon 
must fight when your king and commander tells you 
to, and not only, when you think you. have reast* 
on your side. Others will fight the battle, and win 
the glory, while you are debating between right and 
wrong. A soldier by profession never asks whether 
be should, or should not be morally justified in bear- 
ing arms. He only inquires who Ms enemies are, and 
iifiere tliey are — not why they axe so. 
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bhar. Well, and was not Washington a soldier by 
profession ? The book says he was a major when only 
nineteen years old. 

Mr. A. He was no soldier by profession; He did 
not engage in the war because it was his business to 
fight; he was a farmer, and not a soldier. He took 
up arms for a season on?/, mark that — because he 
thought his country had just cause for war. He left 
the plough to take up the sword, when his country 
was in danger, and left the sword to take up trie 
plough again, whan the danger had ceased. So you 
see that fighting was not his occupation. 

Char. Except in a just cause* father ) and are not 
oil wars, I mean most wars, just? 

Mr. A. One side at least, must always be in the 
wrong. Both cannot be in the right at once; both 
cannot have just cause of war. But in most cases, you 
Would acknowledge, I suspect, if you knew the cir- 
cumstances, that there was nothing on either side suf- 
ficient to authorize recourse to so dreadful an expedi- 
ent as war. Wars generally arise from the ambition 
of kings, or ministers, or generals, and are founded 
upon some petty dispute about boundaries or land- 
marks, which serve merely as a pretence. 

Char. Is this really the case, papa ? 

Mr. A. It is, and if three quarters of the officers 
and soldiers engaged in battle, were asked, after it was 
over, what they had been fighting for, they would not 
be able to tell you. They fight, because it is their 
business* to figlrt, and because they earn their living 
by it, or expect to gain credit, and honour, and rank — 
not because their cause is just. 

Char. Well, father, it may be so with some, or a 
good many, but not with me ; so that after all, I don't 
see but 1 must be a soldier. To be an officer — a 
colonel, for instance — must be a .fine thing indeed — a 
colonel has two epaulettes, sir, and fides on horse- 
back, and comn1jteflllb£ whole regiment — and to be 
general, and command an flrmj, mu^ ^n«^^^ 
we thing indeed. ^ 
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Mr. A. Well 9 Charles, I repeat to you, I shall not 
control your choice. When ycu have arrived ft a 
proper age to jud^e for yourself, if you still persist to 
your intention of becoming a soldier, I shall not op- 
pose it, but put every facility in your way. 

I will purchase a commission for you in the army, 
and then you must JigM youi way to fame and fortune. 

Char. Ob, father, how proud I shall be; that is just 
what I should like — how I vrish the time was come ! 

Mr. A. A few years pass away very cfuickly, 
Charles. But in the mean time, I must use my en- 
deavours to render you f erfect in the studies your are 
now pursuing, which are as necessary to the soldier 
as they are to the clergyman or lawyer* 



CEAP. XXXII. 

* 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

!• Cemenithe?, ;p? etty-fttfter/fy, 

And taste the flowers, which round me blow ; 
To hurt you I would scorn to try, 
Or keep you when you wish to g<f* 

2. No hungry bird shall you devour, 

Nor hand mischievous cause your death ; 
No nipping frosty or pelting shower, 
Is Jierc, to stop your harmless breath. 

& A friend to all your race am I, 

And love to see you sport around ; 
Upon the rose's bosom lie, 

Or from the lily's cup rebound. 

4. I love that taper form to view, 

Those light, long toings, wixYv co\owx% ^^ ^ 
To see you sip the crystal dew. 
Or ghttcx in the sunny ray. 
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5. Shorty very short, must be your time, 

With pleasure, then, that time employ ; 
A few short days will waste your prime, 
Then, while it lasts, your life enjoy 

6. Come hither, pretty Butterfly, 

And let mc see you hover near ; 
A friend to all your race am I, 
And nought from me have you to fear. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

LAZY LAWRENCE. 

1. One day a very industrious little boy, whose 
name was Jem, had worked very hard, and finished 
his day's woik by four o'clock 5 so that he had all the 
rest of the afternoon to himself. There was another 
boy in the same village whose name was Lawrence : 
he never did any thing, either work or play, and the 
boys used to call him Lazy Lawrence. 

' 2. Jem was as fond of play as any little boy could 
be, and when he was at it, played with all the eager- 
ness and gaiety imaginable : so as soon as he had fin- 
ished his task, and fed Ughifoot, his mother's old 
horse, and laid away the six-pence he hajd earned that 
day, he ran to the play-ground in the village, where 
he found a party of boys playing. Among them was 
Lazy Lawrence, who indeed was not playing, but 
lounging on a gate, with his thumb in his mouth. 

3. The rest were playing merrily at cricket. Jem 
joined them, and was the merriest and most active 
among them ; till at last, when quite out of breath with 
running, he was obliged to give up to rest himself, and 
sat down upon a stone, close to the gate on which ' 
Laurence was swinging. 
Jem. Why don't you play, LttWtefcfcfc* 
Lawrence. Vm tired. % 

7* 
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Jem. Tired* 9 of whafi ? 

Law. I don't know what tires me; grand-mother 
says. I an't well, and must take something. I don't 
know what ails me. 

Jem. Oh, pugh ! take a good race, one, two, three, 
and away, and you'll find yourself as well as ever. 
Come, run ! one, two, tliree, and away. 

Law. (Hanging back heavily.) Ah, no, I can't 
run, indeed; you know I can play all day long if I 
like it, so 1 don't mind play^ as you do, who have only 
one hour for it. 

Jem. So much the morse for you. Come now, Pm 
quite fresh again, will you have one game at ball? do. 

Law. JVoy I tell you, I canH ; 1 am as tired as if I 
had been working all day long as Lard as a horse. 

Jem. Ten times more; for / have been working 
<*D day long as hard as a horse, and yet you see I'm 
not a bit tired; only a little out of breath just now. 

Law. That's "very odd. (He did not know what 
else to say, but he yawned, and then took a handful of 
money out of his pocket and showed it.) 

Law. See what I got from father to-day, because I 
asked him just at the right time, when he was good- 
natured; then, I can get any thing out of him' that 
I want. See ! here's a penny', two-pence 1 , three 
pence', four-pence* — there's eight-pence in all. Would 
not you be happy if you had eight-pence ? 

Jem. (Laughing.) Why I don't know ; you don't 
seem to be happy, and still you have eight-pence. 

Law. That does not signify, though I am sure 
you say it only because you envy me. You don't 
know what it is to have eight-pence : you never had 
| more than two-pence or three-pence, in all your life. 

Jem. Oh, as to that you are mistaken, for I have 
; at this very time, more than two-pence, or three" 
tippence, or eight-pence either. Let me see, I have, 
there is, stones two shillings; then five days' work, 
that is five six-pences, that's two shillings and six-penc^ 
in all makes four shillings and ax-^euce, wAtkj «fa<» 
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penny, four attd seven pence. Four and seven-pence v 

Latv. You have not I (He was so earnest that he 
actually stood upright.) Four and seven-pence ! have 
you ? Show it me, and then I'll believe you. 

Jem. Follow me then, and I'll soon make you be- 
lieve me ; come* 

Law. Is it far ? (Lawrence followed, half running, 
half hobbling, till he came to the stable, where Jem 
thowed his treasure.) 

Law. And how did you come by it ? honestly 9 

Jem. Honestly' ! to be sure x I did ; I earned it all. 

Law. Dear me v ! earned it' ! well, I've a great mind 
to work too ; but then it is such hot weather ; be- 
sides, grand-mother cays Fm not strong enough yet 
for hard work; and besides, 1 know how to coax dad* 
dy out of money when I want it, and so I need not 
t^ork. y But four and seven-pence ! let's see, what wSl 
you do with it all ? 

Jem. That's a secret. . 

Law. I can guess. I know what Pd do with it, 
^ it was mine. First I'd buy my pockets full of 
gingerbread, then I'd buy ever so many apples and 
n Uts; don't you love nuts 6 } I'd buy nuts enough to 
fest me from this time to christmas, and I'd make little 
Wewton erode them for me, for that's the worst of nuts, 
there's the trouble of cracking 'em. 

Jem. Well you never deserve to have a nut. 

Law. But you'll give me some of yours 9 You'll 
give me some of your good things, won't you? 

Jem. I shall not have any of these good things. 

Law. Then, what will you do with all your money i 

Jem. Oh, I know very well what to do with it! 
but as I told you before, that's a secret, and I shan't 
tell any body. Come now : let's go back and play ; 
their game's up, I dare say. 

4. Lawrence went back, very much out of humour 
with himself and his eight-pence. " If I had four 
and seven-pence" said he to himself, "I certainly 
ftbovld feeijappy." Poor fettovA Y*a $& \Sk\.\ass* 
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that an industrious and contented disposition is neces- 
sary to make any one happy. 

5. Lawrence soon spent his money for apples and 
gingerbread, and when those were all gone, he had 
nothing to do but to think of Jem's four and seven- 
pence, and to wish he was as rich. From breaking j 
the tenth commandment, by coveting what was his ] 
neighbour's, this idle boy at length became so wicked >l 
as to break the eighth, and steal Jem's hard earned J 
treasure, for which lie was tried and sent to prison ; 
a warning, both to parents and children, that idleness 
is the root of much evil* 



- * 



CHAP, xxxiv. 

NIMBLE DICK. 

1. My boy, be coofr; do things by ruhfi 

And then you'll do them right ; 
A story true, I'll tell to you, 
'Tis of a luckless wight. 

2. He'd never wait ; was always laU r r 

Because he was so quick*. 
This shatter-brain did thus obtain 
The name of Nimble Dick. 

3. All in his best young Dick was drest ; 

Says he, " I'm very dry !" 
Though glass and jug, and china mug 
On side-board stood hard by. 

4. With skip and jump, unto the pump* 

With open mouth he goes ; 
The water £ut ran from the spout, 
And wetted all his clothes. 

5. A fine tureen, as e'er was seen, 

Upon the table stood ; 
SayB John, "tis hot :" say IMk* ****** *• 
"I know the soup is good" 



V. 

I 
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& His brother bawPd, "yourself you'll scald; 
44 O Dick, you're so tmcouth ;" 
Ihckjiird liis «poon, and then as soem 
Convey'd it to his mouths 

7. But soon about, he spirts it out, 

And cries, " O wicked soup \ n 

His mother chid • his father bid 

• 

Him from the table troop. 

& All in despatch, Dick made a match, 
To run a race with Bill* 
44 My boy," said he, " I'll win you'll see, 
44 TU beat you, that I will !" 

9. With merry heart, now off they start, 

hike ponies, full in speed, "L 

Soon BUI he pass'd, for very fast £ 

This Dicky ran indeed* 

10. But hurrv all, Dick got &fall, 

And whilst he sprawling lay, , 

Bi3 reach'd the post, and Dicky lost, 
And Billy won the day. 

MORAL. 

II* Still slow and sure, success secure; 
And be not over-quick ; 
For method's sake, a warning take, 
From hasty Nimble Dick. 



. . \t ■ 
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CHAP. 

THE HEDGE OF THORNS 

1. When my little sister Bell was about four years 
of ag% and I was nearly nine, there we.-; a school 
opened about .half a mile from our bouse, and lisle 
Bell and myself were sent to school. 

2. We used to carry our dinners with us in a b«> 
_ 'fcet, and did not come home till night, when we always 

found our tender mother ready to give us our suppers, 
and our dear father to talk to- us about GOD, and to 
hear me read the bible. =_ 

.;.. 3. From the ceaage in which we livnl, to ih 

Si house, there was a lane .extended, which utf 
fat very long, enclosed on each side by a Heflge 
horn*. Little Bell and I, as we walked to school, 
often looked at mis hedge, and considered what could 
be beyond it. 

4. On that side which was towards the east, wt; 
saw many trtqt and. beard bird* singing in them; 
these trees were covered with leave*, for it was au- 
tumn when we first began togo to school; and among 
the leaves we could distinguish many beautiful applet, 
some of a bright gold colour, and some of a shining 

5. Beyond these trees, where their branches open- 
ied, we saw the blue kills, the tops of which rose high' 

towards the clouds : on the other side, we could see 
nothing over the hedge but the shj itself, and m the 
evening the tun letting, sometimes in a dtar, bright 
sky, and sometimes amongst glbrous dovd* of gold 
and purple, resembling what I had pictured to myself 
of the gates of Heaven. 

6. From day to day, little Bell and I, as we earn* 
to and from school, talked about the hedge, and ex* 
pressed our anxiety to know More of what was be- - 
yond it ; and I, being the eldest, made myself vety 
iu&r in painting outtomy little raster,, what I tuppo* 
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fi would be the advantages which would follow, if we 
Could but get through the hedge. 
• 7. " Perhaps," I said, " if it was not for that naugh- 
ty hedge on one side, we might get to the top of those 
mils, and then we Should be as high as the cloud*; 
and we might find apples fallen from those trees; or, 
if we could break down the hedge, on the other side, 
we might, perhaps, see the end of the world, and the 
place where the sun goes at night." 

8. I thought so much about this matter, that when 
I lay down on my little bed at night, I was not hap- 
'; my wicked will rose up against the Hedge of 
1 could not tliink of heaven, or any good 
b I had no pleasure in saying my prayers, but 
(till I fell asleep. I awoke in the morning with 
the same disposition, and resolved that I would, that 
very JUty, endeavour to break through the hedge. 
ril 9. It was Saturday, and we were to have half a 
tolidayj so at twelve o'clock we were set free. I 
gaatened with litde Bell to the place opposite to the 
fable trees. " Here" said I, " is a gap in the hedge ; 
if 1 could but make it a little larger, we could creep 
through ; you could go first, because you are the least, 
arid I would follow." 

10. My little sister was over-ruled by me ; and so 
I climbed up the bank, and worked with my hands, 
till I had made the hole in the hedge large enough, I 
thought, to push her through. I then came down, 
and lifting up my litde Bell, said, "Now, sister, try 
to get through the hedge first, and I will help you ; 
and when you are through, I will come after you." 

.11. "Brother," said she, "I am "frightened, I 
think we had better not try to get through the hedge ; 
perhaps our mother will be angry with us for it." 
Whilst she spoke, she looked red and trembled: but 
I persuaded and encouraged her, and at length she put 
her head into the gap that I had made, whilst 1 pushed 
ber with all my strength. 

12. Bat whilst I was thrusting W Ssswrci^ ** 
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cried out in great agony, "ray brother, my brother 
the thorns, O, the lAorn* .'" I was alarme J by her 
cries, and hastened to help her out of the gap, and' 
lifting her down the bank, set her on her feet; but f I 
was terribly frightened when I looked in her face, 
it was scratched deeply irr three or four places, and 
the blood poured down her neck, and upon her pretty 
blue pinafore. 

14. I now, in my terror, .cried louder than my 
sister, and our screams reaching our cottage, where 
my mother was ironing, she came running into die 
lane, to see what was the matter. Finding her litdft 
girl covered with blood, she snatched her up m%pr 
arms, and ran home with her, whilst I followed,* iiw 
agony of mind, which I can hardly now bear to wfrrk 
of. 

15. My mother soon stopped the blood f and 
bound up little BelVs face, she made me sit down. 
my low chair and take her in my lap, and. then 
insisted upon my confessing how all this had 
pened. I thank GOD, that he gave me grace to 
less the whole truth, and to owu how I had beat 
tempted to lead, and almost to compel my sister Id 
join in this sin. 

16. My mother answered, "you have coqfcmed 
your fault, and now I shall inflict upon you no utter 
punishment, than to look upon your sister's bleeding 
cheek, and to consider that she bleeds for your diso- 
bedience : and remember also, that this very sin of 
disobedience to your Heavenly Father, and breaking 
the bounds appointed by him, is what made it neces- 
sary »for the Son of GOD to lay aside his crown oP 
glory, and t6 put on one of thorns, in order to save 
us from the dreadful consequences of our sins." 

17. When my father had heard the account of 
what I had done, and saw the marks on my sister's 
face he looked sorryufully, which hurt me more 
than if he had said a great deal to me. The next 

day, after service at church, \\e 1oo\l ms o\& vo&o ^d^ 
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lane, and talked to me a long time, about the wicked 
disposition we indulge, and which is so unwilling to 
submit to the restraints which our Heavenly Father 
imposes on us for good ; and about the various wise 
and gracious methods, by which he keeps us from the 
evil consequences of our own misconduct. 

18. My father went on to tell me, that as grown 
people are kept from doing wicked things, which they 
wish to do, by poverty, sickness, or other afflictions, 
so I, who was but a little boy, had been kept from de- 
stroying myself or my sister, by those Hedges, which 
I so much disliked. He then climbed up on the bank 
at the right linnd, and raised me so high in his arms 
that! could see over the hedge. 

19. " Look," said my father, " what do you see ?" 
" A' deep ditch, father," I answered, " full of black 
jtagnanft water, exactly on the other side of the 
hedge." "That ditch," said my father, "is deep 
enough to drown little Bell ; and had you succeeded 
in pushing her through the hedge, she might have 
been dead before you could have got through after 
her to get her out." 

When I heard these words, I trembled from head to 
foot, and cried out, " Oh my sweet little Bell !" 

2Q. " What means," said my father, " did GOD use 
to save your sister ?" 

" The Thorns, father," I answered, " the Thorns in 
the hedge." 

"Are they not blessed thorns then?" said my fa- 
ther. " Do you not now thank GOD for this Hedge 
of Thorns ? I trust, my son, that the time will come, 
that you will thank GOD for every affliction, however 
jitter, which he makes use of to keep you from ttn." 

8 
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chap, xitfn. 

CONTENTMENT. 

1. One honest John Tompkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
Although he was poor, did not want to be richer; 
For all such vain wishes in him were prevented, 
\jy a fortunate habit of being contented, 

2. Tho' cold was the weather', or dear was the foo&y 
John never was found in a murmuring mood 7 ; 
For this he was constantly heard to declare, 
What he could not prevent', he would cheerfully bear*. 

3. For why should I grumble and murnr:r\ he said ; 
If I cannot get meat', I can surely get bread* ; 

And tho' fretting may make my calamities' deeper*, \ 
It never can cause bread and cheese to be ciieaper 1 . 

4. If John was afflicted with sickness or pain, 
He wished himself better, but did not complain 4 
Nor lie down and fret in despondence and soirow, 
But said that he hop'd to be better to-morrow. 

5. If any one wronged him, or treated him t77, 
Why John was good-natured and sociable still; 
For lie said that revenging the injury done, 

Would be making tico rogues, when there need be but 
one. # 

0. And thus honest John, though his station was 
humble, 

PassM through this sad world, without even a grum- 
ble; 

And I wish that some folks, vho are greater and 
richer, 

Would copy John Tompkins, the hedger and ditcher. 



CHAP. XXXVII. 
BOTAK*. 

Little Kmily had been very svek wtifrv ^cv^ ^ovta* 
fever. Shu was greatly rejoiced, vj\\exv &\& w\.s ^ 
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^tiough to walk into the garden, with Mrs. Wilson, her 
governess, and seat herself in the beautiful arbour. 

Emily. Oh, how pleasant every thing looks ! I 
never saw the flowers look so beautiful before. How 
rich these lilies are: how sweet the roses smell. I 
do not think any thing in the world is so pretty as 
flowers. Do you, Mrs. Wilson ? 

Mrs. Wilson. I do not know that I do, and one 
great excellence in them, is, ihat the better we under- .. 
stand their nature, the more we admire them. 

Em. Oh, yes, that is what you and Dr. Jones were 
saying the other day, when you were talking about , 
botany being such a pleasant study. May 1 learn 
botany when I am old enough? 

Mrs* W. You are old enough now, and may begin, 
if you please, as soon as you are a little stronger. 

Em. Oh, no, I do not think I could understand it 
yet, for I know there are a great number of hard 
names, that I never could remember. 

Mrs. W. There are certain!y some bard namesHo 
be learned, before you can make any great progress ; 
but you may begin by degrees, with such as you can 
understand and remember, and get acquainted with 
. the hard names afterwards ; for botany is of little use, 
where the hard names are made the chief object. 

Em. But what else can there be to learn ? It can 
only be to teach us the hard names of flowers, for the 
common ones we know already; at least you do, I 
dare say, for even J know a great number of them. 

Mrs. W. Botany makes us acquainted with the 
peculiar properties of plants, and tne uses for which 
they are designed. But as you seem to think your- 
self already pretty well acquainted with every thing 
but the Greek names of flowers, let me hear what ac- 
count you can give me of the different parts of a plant. 
" Em. Which plant? 

Mrs. TV. No matter \v\\\c\\ *, wppftfe ^^ ^a^ ^ 
beautiful scarlet lily, wlncVi \s ctaseVj ^ *^* 
Em. Wei J, then, I wo\\\d wy \\. Y»& *• *<**"» "* 
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serves to keep it fast in the ground; and a very ttij 
green stalk, which is almost covered with long, nar- 
row leaves ; a number of scarlet flowers form a cir- 
cle at the top, which looks as if the plant had a scarlet 
crown on its head. 

Mrs. W. Very well ! this is something of a de- 
scription of the flower ; but there is a great deal runt 
that I want to know. Can you find out no other use 
for the rooty besides keeping the plant firm in the 
ground ? 

Em. I do not know what else it can do ; for the 
root of the lily is not like that of the potato, and 
many other vegetables ; it is not good for food. 

Mrs. W. No, it certainly does not afford nourish- 
ment to any one ; but it is the means by which the 
plant receives its support. The small fibres which 
are connected with it, may be said to be so many 
mouths through which die juices which support the. 
plant are admitted into it. It has, besides this, an- 
other part to perform. You know that as winter ad- 
vances, not only do the flowers decay, but the sUdk 
itself soon becomes like a piece of dead straw, which 
is pulled up and thrown away ; and yet on the return 
of spring, though there are no fresh plants set, or 
seeds sown, we have the same sort of beautiful flowers. 
How do you account for this ? 

Em. 1 do not know; I always supposed the gar- 
dener took care to set them again in the spring. 

Mrs. W. No, my dear, the root performs the part 
of a nurse to the young plant, and keeps it wrapt in 
its bosom, till the warm air of spring draws its green 
leaves once more above the ground. 

Em. Oh how nice that is; I had no idea before, 
that the root was of so much use. 

Mrs. W. All plants, however, nre not preserved in 

this manner: this is only the case with what are 

called bulbous, or round rooted. Some are kept in 

seeds, you know, and require to be planted! afresh 

every year; and others, which have sVcengta \& \«&x 
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*he winter, are propagated by means of slips. But 
*K)w for the stalk. 

Em. Oh, it is very easy to see what that is for. 
A flower would look very strange, if it had not a stalk, 
but was fast to the root. 

Mrs. W. Yes, it would look as you would, if your 
head were set upon your feet. 

Em. Oh, dear ! what a sad little fright I should 
be! 

Mrs. TV. You would, indeed ; but that would not 
be all, for how would it be possible for you to live 
in such a state ? You could then have no blood ves- 
sels, for the blood to flow in ; nor lungs to draw air , 
into your body, and give it out again. Just so would 
it be with this or any other plant ; for the stalk con- 
tains vessels through which the sap circulates, with 
the same order and regularity that the blood does 
through our bodies ; and the leaves at the same time, 
serve the purpose of lungs, and as they move back- 
wards and forwards, either admit fresh air, or assist 
iq carrying off" that which has already circulated 
through the plant. We now come to the blossom, 
tfhich <all agree in admiring, but all are not equally 
sensible how worthy it is of admiration. You per- 
ceive, my love, that besides the leaves of this flower, 
there are some thin, slender threads, which grow 
from the middle of the blossom. The centre one, 
which is rather thicker and stronger than the other, 
is called the pistil; and the six slender ones which 
surround it, are called stamens. At the end of 
these stamens you see a small oval head suspended ; 
each of these, is, in reality, a little box, which, when 
the flower is ripe, uncloses, and disperses a quantity of 
dust, which fixes on the top of the pistil, and by de- 
grees works its way into the flower, and forms that 
part of the seed from which the young plant springs. 
You see, therefore, what a variety of contrivances 
there are, and what wonderful skill the Great Being 
who* made all things, has &s^\v|t&i\& ^ Vhem&m* 

8* 
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of this simple flower. And yet this is but a small ptrt '• 
of what you have to learn. 

. Em. Oh, I should like very much to study Botany, 
if it is any thing like this. When may I begin, Mrs. 
Wilson ? 

Mrs. W. You have already begun, my dear, and 
have now received yoar first botanical lesson. 

Em. What .' is this Botany ? and is it ail b'ke this / 
Then it will be nothing but amusement. 

Mrs. W. You must Dot expect lo find nil you hsv^ 
to learn so pleasant ai;d caj^. Whatever is desim" 
He, or excellent, requires much pains and Irouik,^ 
but this very circumstance only serves to make i 
more valuable to us, when o:icc we have acquired it. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 




THE GUIDE POST. 

1. The night was dark, the sun was 

Behind the mountain gray ; 

Ami not a single star npriearM 
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2. Across the heath the owlet flew, 

And shriek'd along the blast ; 
And onward, with a quicken'd step, 
Benighted Henry pass'd. 

3. At intervals, cmid the gloom, 

A flash cf lightning play'd, 
And show'd the ruts, with water fill'd, 
And the black hedge's shade. 

4. Again, in thickest darkness plung'd, 

He grop'd his way to find ; 
And now he thought he saw behind, 
A fornt of horrid kind. 

5. In dismal white it upward rose, 
Of cloak or mantle bare, 
And held its naked arms across, 
To catch him 07 the hair. 

€>. PopMHenry felt his blood run cold, 
Arwhat before him' stood; 

^^'601 well" quoth he, " no harm I'm sure 
jtf t ■" "Clan happen to the good'." 

.N"?- So, calling all his courage up, 
He to the goblin went, 
And eager through the dismal gloom' 
His piercing eyes he bent. 

5. But when he came well nigh the ghost m . 

That gave him such a fright, . & 

He clapt his hands upon his sides, 
And loudly laugh? d outright. 

9. For 'twas a friendly guide post stood, 

His wandering steps to guide ; 
And thus he found that to the good, 
No evil could betide. 

10. And well, thought he, one thing I've learnt, 

Nor soon shall I forget, 
Whatever frightens me again, 
m To march straight up Xo \V. 
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11. And when I hear an idle tale, 
Of goblins' and a ghost', 
VU tell of this my lonely walk, 
And the tall, white guide post 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

COLUMBUS. 

1. About three hundred and thirty years ago, tl 
lived a very wise man, named Christopher Col 
bus. He was born at Genoa, a city of Italy. 
thought a great deal about this world that we live 
he believed that it was round like an orange, and I 
men could sail all round it; just as a^y could cr 
round an orange, and come back to the same pb 
from which he set out*. Columbus believed tha 
men would try to sail round the world, they would i 
some countries, which the people of Europe ^lue 
seen, or heard of. ^ 

2. At that time, Europe, Asia, and Africa w 
known ; they all lie on one side of the globe. W 
was on the other side, none of the people knew, i 
lumbus wanted to go and see, but he could not 
unless he had several ships, and many men with b 
These things cost a great deal of money. No j 
vate person had so much money to spare. So Colt 
bus was obliged to ask the king of some countrj 
furnish him the men, and money, and % ships, that 
wanted. 

3. Columbus applied to the government of his t 
country first, afid afterwards to the king of Englai 
and the king of Portugal. None of these was y 
ing to assist him, and at last he went to Spain. 1 

name of the king of Spain, vres Pwrdiuaud., *x& 

name oC the queen was Isabella. QtvxwaAs&w&s 

pleased with the plau of Co\umWs -, &\* \**s 
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Would find the countries he expected, and she per- 
suaded the king to give him such things as he wanted. 
4. The king gave him three ships, and what he 
^wanted besides. The ships sailed in the month of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand four 
hundred and ninety-two. A great number of people 
went down to the water side, to see them set sail. 
They felt curious to know whither they would go, and 
what they would find. 
f, 5. When the ships had got far out of sight of land, 
| i great way into the Atlantic Ocean, the sailors began 
to be afraid they should get so far as never to return. 
They wanted to go back to Spain, and refused to obey 
Columbus. But he persuaded them to wait a little 
• longer, and in a few days they came to the Baliama 
Island*! and afterwards to the larger Islands, now called 
Cuba and Hispaniola. 

. 6. The people of these Islands were not white\ 
Eke the men of Europe*, nor black*, like the natives 
of Africa*. They were tawny, or copper-coloured 
like the people of India in Asia, and the Europeans 
called them Indians, They had never seen a white 
person before, and were much surprised when they 
saw the Spaniards. They wondered how such great 
ships were made ; and when Columbus ordered his 
men to fire a Cannon, the Indians were terrified, and 
thought Columbus made it thunder. 

7. Columbus returned to Spain : the king and queen 
were very glad, when they neard of the new coun- 
try which he had found. They sent him back again, 
and sent many other ships; these discovered all the 
Islands of the West-Indies,- and the great continent of 
South America. 

8. The Spaniards took these countries as their own, 
and every thing they could find in them. They found 
great quantities of gold and silver, a\\4\2reate&>!&& , sa.- 
tives very cruelly, in hopes they vio\i\dt X^ ^enkcs. *& 

still more riches. The Spaniards vietfc %ewsfc w» 
to Columbus, who had made \\\em to ti<3^ ^* 
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Barton. 1 suppose we must make one, sir. 

Mr. B. True ; but then we must have a «?/- 
wright. The mUl-stones we will take out with as 
Now for the next. 

Charles. I am a carpenter, sir* 

Mr. B. The most necessary man that could offer. 
We shall find you work enough, never fear. There 
will be houses to build, and fences to make, and dl 
kinds of wooden furniture, and tools, besides. But our 
timber is all growing. You will have a deal of hard 
work to do, in felling trees, and sawing planks, and 
shaping posts. 

bharles. I am not afraid of work, sir. 

Mr. B. Then 1 engage you, and you had better 
bring two or three able hands along with you. 

Dudley. I am a blacksmith, sir. 

Mr. d. An excellent companion for the carpenter. 
We cannot do without either of you; so you must 
bring your great bellows, and anvil, and we will set 
up a forge tor you as soon as we arrive. But, by the 
by, we snail want a mason for that purpose. 

Edward. I am one, sir. 

Mr. B. That's well. We shall live in log houses 
at first, but we shall want brick work, or stone work, 
for chimneys, hearths, and ovens, so there will be 
employment for a mason. But can you make brick* 
and burn lime ? 

Edward. I will try what I can do, sir. 

Mr. B. No man can do more. 1 engage yau«-<-v 
Who is next ? 
f- Francis. I am a shoe-maker, sir. 

Mr. B. We cannot well go without shoee; but 
where can we get leather 9 

Francis. Oh, I can dress hides too, sir. 

Mr.B. Can you? Then you are a clever fellow; 
and I will have you, though I give you double wages* 

George. I am a tailor, sir. 

Mr. J3. Well ! we must not go naked. But I hope 
you are not above mending *xA botching, Cut 
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most not mind wearing patched clotbea, whSie we work 
in \he woods. 

George. I am not, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you tea 

Henry. I am a weaver, sir. 

Mr. B. Weaving is a very useful art ; but I trust 
our wives and slaughters will manufacture all tlie wool 
and flax we shall have at present* In a few years we 
■ball bo very glad of you. 

John. I am a silversmith, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a worse 
place than a new country, to set up your trade. You 
will break us, or we Urall starve you; so for die pres- 
ent you had better remain where you <we* 

Kilian. I am a barber, sir. 

Mr. B. Alas ! what can we do with you? You 
will have no ladies and gentlemen to dress for a ball, 
but if you will shave our rough beards once a week, 
auid crop our hair once a quarter, and help the car- 
penter, or follow the plough the rent of your time, 
^you may go, and we will pay you accordingly. 

Lewis. I am a doctor, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, sir, you are very welcome. Health 
is the first of blessings ; and if you ran gire us that, 
you will be a valuable man indeed. We shall some 
of us be sick, and we shall be Fkely enrugh to get 
cuts, and bruises, and broken bones occasionally. Yoo 
mil he very useful, and still more, if you under- 
stand die nature of plants, and their uses, both in med- 
icine and diet. 

Lewis. Botany has been a favourite study with me, 
air, and I have some knowledge of Chemistry too. 

Mr. B. Then you will be a treasure to us, sir, anJ 
I shall make it worth yo*ir while to go w' % ajs. 

Martin. I, sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient sen-art. Wliea 
we ar* rich enough to go to hi?, we will let you 
know. 

Jfewton I am a teAooliwater, w. 

9 
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Mr. B. That is a valuable profession, ana WB «W 
be very glad of your. services. Though we wot 
hard, we do not intend to be ignorant. We&mk 
every one ought to be taught how to reasl and write. 
If you will be willing to keep our accounts, fmd rec- 
ords, while the children are few, and read Serfioni 
to us on the Sabbath until we are able u> settle a mbtr 
titer, we will engage you. 

Newton. With all my heart, sir. 

Jtfr. B. Then you may go. Who comes here with 
so bold an air i 

Philip; I am a soldier, sir ; will you have mid i 

Mr. JB. I hope we shall have no occasion to ,/fyfc 
We m?an to live peaceably with all, to be jwf and 
firtr in our dealings, and treat every one hndly; as 
William Penn, the Quaker, did, when he settled 
Pennsylvania. And besides, I mean that every e$e 
shall know how to use arms, so that we can aefond 
ourselves, if we should be attacked, and th$u we 9baU 
have no need of soldiers by trade. 

Robert. I am a gentleman, sir ; and I have a de- 
. sire to accompany vou, because I have beard that 
game is very plentiful in the new countries. 

Mr. B. A gentleman ! and what good yaH you do 
us, sir ? 

Robert. O, sir, I have no notion of that, a£ aft, 
only mean to amuse myself. 

Mr. B. But do you mean, sir, that we sbodd pig 
- you for your amusement ? T 

Robert. O, sir, I expect to kill game eqwgb tp 
eat ; you will give roe my bread and a feig garden 
vegetables ; then I shall want a house a fitttfc betfsr 
than the re**, and (be barber shall be my lenwrf^ So 
I shall give you very little trouble. 

Jtfr. B. The barber is much obliged to you* But, 
/way sir, wAy should we do all this for your 
fieberU Why, eir 9 you wjll tot* tak * **&<*V»Wk 
one gentleman m your colony* ~ 

J&.jR Ha, ha, hat * JSm W^imm^ tw*h W» 
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lir, tffafl Wfe *fe ambitious of hatittg irtieA a gtttffc 
**» among us, we will let you know: but at present 
Wt vtant no drones ; and I think H might be belter 
times in other places, if there were cot so many char- 
acters too proud and lazy to be useful. 



J * 



CHAP. XUI. 
THE TWO GARDENS. 



* 

*: 



1. When Hqaw and Dick had been strmng to phaa% % 
~ Their jomer, t*> whom it was known, 
Made two little Gardens, and stock'd them with 
trees. 
And gave one to each fat his own. 

8. Harry thank 1 d his papa, and with lake, hoe, and 
spade, 
Directly began his' employ $ 
And soon such a neat little garden he made, 
That he panted with labour and joy. 

8* There was always some bed, or some border Id 

/ mend, 

k Or something to tie or to stick; 

k' And Han*y rose early his garden to tend, 
Mf- While snoring lay indolent Dick. 

4. The tulip, the rose % and the lily so white, 
united their beautiful bloom ; 
And often the honey-bee ptopp'd in his flight, 
To sip the delicious perfume. 

&* A neat row of peas in full blossom were seen, 
And bears were beginning to shoot, 
And his gooseberries and atrrants, though yet they 
were green, 
Foretold him a plenty of fruit. * 

0, But Richard JovM better u\ \>e& to *ep*i&t 
And snug as he ctirl'd \&in\a&\t twh\& % 
fb*f*t tliat no tulip, hot Vi\y, wot tw»^ 
Norplant ip kj& %&*$<***> ^a Somtv\. 
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% Bank weeds, an J toll Hetties disfigured his beds, 
Nor cabbage* nor lettuce was Men, 
The slug and the snail abow'd their mischievous 
head*. 
And eat every leaf that was green* . 

& Thus Richard the idle* who shruuk from the toil, 
Belli L«l his trees naked and bare ; 
Whilfft Harry tlie active, was charm'd to bebol^ 
*£}*> fruit of his patience and care* 



chap. zi\n 



SIMPLE SUSAN. 



It was impossible that such a grand event 9* Stoan 
Price's visit to the Abbey, should regain toiiaun- 
known to Barbara Case£and her gossimng maid, Thejr 
watched eagerly for hur return, that they might satisfy 
their curiosity* 

Bar. There she is, I declrre, just come into her gar- 
den ; I'll run in and get it all out of her in a moment* 

Susan was gathering some mangold?, and some 
parsley for her mother's broth. Barbara came close 
up tc her before she perceived it. 

Bar. Well, Susan, bow goes the world with ynt to- 
day ? 

Susan^ My mother is rather better to-day, she pays, 
ma'am— thank you. 

Bar. Ma'am ! dear roe how polite we are grown 
of a sudden ! one may see you have been in good com- 
pany this morning. Hey, Susan, come let us hear 
about it ? 

Maid. Did you see the ladies themselves, or was to 
only the house-keeper sent far you f 

Bat. What room did you go into f Did you 
Jfiss Somersff or Sir JtUtiu*** 



I ' 
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. * Su. Miss Somers. 

Bar. La ! she saw Miss Somers, Betty. I must 
stop and hear about it. Can't you stop gathering 
those things for a minute, and chat a little with us f 
Susan ? 

Su. I can't stay, indeed, Miss Barbara, for my 
mother's broth is just wanted, and I'm in a hurry. (So 
saying, Susan ran home.) 

Bar. La, Betty., her head is full of broth now, and 
she has not a word for herself, though she has been 
abroad. My papa may well call her Simple Susan; 
for simple she is, and simple she will be, all the world 
over. For my part, I think she's little better than 
a down right simpleton. But however, simple or not, 
I'll get what I want out of her ; when she has settled 
the grand affair of the broth, may be she will be able 
to speak to a body. I'll step in and ask to see be? 
mother ; that will put her in good humour. 

Barbara followed Susan into the cottage, and found 
her occupied with the grand affair of the broth. 
. Bar. Is it ready 9 Dear, how savoury it smells ! 
Ill wait till you go in with it to your mother, for I must 
ask her how she does, myself. 

Su. Will you please to sit down then. Miss, I have 
but just put the parsley into the broth, but it will soon 
fe be ready. 

w- Curing this interval, Barbara employed herself in 
cros3 questioning Susan. She was curious beyond 
measure, to find out what 'Miss Somers meant by 
saying she would call at Mr. Price's cottage at six 
o'clock in the evening. 

Su. /thought she meant what she said, that she 
would come here at six o'clock. 

Bar. Aye, that's as plain as a pike-staff, but what 
dst do you think she meant? People, you know f 
don't always raej.n exactly, downright, neither 

r fen than they say. 

Su. AWobmi. 
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Bar. Not always ! Oh, then I suppose you be 
some guess at what Miss Somers meant. 

Su. 1 was not thinking; about Miss Somers, whei 
said not always. 

Bar. How nice that broth does Jook ! Oh, I m 
taste it. 

Su. Won't you take a spoon 9 

Susan trembled at the large mouthfuls which B 
bara sucked up with a terrible noise. 

Ba~. Take a spoon indeed ! The next time I ta 
of your broth, you shall tffront me if you dare. Tc 
a spoon, pig, I suppose you meant to say. 

Susan was in amazement at this speech, but the a 
eluding: words explained it to her. Some years beft 
tliis, when Snsan was a very little girl, and coi 
scarcely speak plain, as she was eating a bason 
bread and milk for her supper, at the door, a gn 
pig came up, and put his nose into the bason. 

Susan was willing the pig should have some of 1 
bre.ad and milk ; but, as she ate with a spoon, and 
with his large mouth, she saw that he would get nn 
than his share, and in a simple tone of expostulate 
she said to him, " Take a pom, pig" The sayi 
became proverbial in the village ; Susan's little co 
panioria repeated and applied it, on many occasio 
Whenever any one claimed more than his share, th 
used tQ*eprove him by telling him " Take a po< 



chap. xur. 

JOHN LEDYARD. 



U John Ledyard, a native of Connecticut, ha 
mat desire to see foreign countries* He travelled" 
loot through almost every country 1 in Europe,. and s 
fered hunger and thirst, to the greatest extremity 
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tou&an endurance, but those sufferings and dangers 
,. *8ver had power to turn him from his purpose. 

2. He declares in his writings, that h°, always found 
j*te women kind, tender, and obliging. Mrs. Bar- 
bftuld has turned his tribute in praise of women into 
9 *ne, in the following lines. 

!• Tli rough many a land and clime, a ranger, 
With toilsome steps I've held my way, 
A lonely, unprotected stranger. 
To all the stranger's ills a prey. 

£* While steering t^us my course precarious, 
My fortune still has been to find 
Mien's hearts ar.d dispositions various, 
But gentle woman ever kind. 

**• -Alive to every tender feeling, 

To deeds of mercy always prone, 
The wounds of pain ai»d sorrow heading, 
With soft compassion's sweetest tone. 

*• Wo proud delay, n*> dark suspicion, 

Stints the free bounty of their heart ; 
~ZThey turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 

**~ Torm'd in benevolence of nature, 
Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 
Woman's the same endearing creature, 

In courtly town, and savage wild, \ 

*** When parch'd'with thirst, with hunger wsjSJted^ 4 ^> 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave ; 
How sweet the coarsest food has tasted ! 
How cordial was the simple wave ! 

'VHer courteous looks, her words caressing. 
Shed comfort to the fainting soul : 
Wtman's the stranger's general blessing 
From sultry India to the pole* 



■* 
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THE HOY WITHOUT A GENIUS. 

1. Samuel was sent to Mr. Wiseman to school. Hit 
father requested Mr. Wiseman to pay particular at- 
tention to his boy ; for none of his former master! 
;ould make any thing of him, and lie was afraid ha 
mly son would grow up a blockhead. In short, every 
joay said Samuel had a genius for nothing at all in th* 1 
wortil. 

2, Mr. Wiseman called Samuel to his room. Ho 
same hanging down his head, and looking ashamed, a* 
f be was going to be Hogged. 

Mr. W. Come here, my dear ! and stand by me *■ 
tnd do not be afraid. Nobody will hurt you. Hot'' 
tid are you ? 

Sam. Eleven last May, sir. 

Mr. W. A tall, well-grown boy, of your 
love play, I dare say ? 

Sam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. W. What ! are you a good hand at martial 

Sam. Pretty good, sir. 

Mr, W. And can spin a top, and drira a hoop, i 
pappose? 
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Yes, sir. i 

W. Then you have the fill me cf yotor hemb 

Yes, sir. 
J¥. Can you write, Samuel ? 

I learned a little, sir ; but I left it <# again, 
JY* And why so f 

Because I could not make the letter*, sir. 
FT. No ! why how do you think other boys 
*ve they mere fingers than you ? 

No, sir. * 

W. Arc you not able to bold 1 a pen, asweB 
rble ? Let me look at your hands* (Samuel 
\t both his paws like a greqt doming bear.) 
oihing Iiera to hinder you from writing as well 
boy in the school. You can read, I suppose ? - 
. Yes, sir. N 

W. Tell me then, what is written over the - 

. (reads.) "Whatever man has done, man 
.." 

W. Pray, how did you learn to read 9 Was 
y taking pains? 
. Yes, sir. 

W. JVellj taking more pains will enable you 
1 better. Do you know any thiug of Litii* 
itr? 
. No, sir. 

W. Have you never learned it ? 
. I tried, sir, but I could not get it by heart, 

W. Why ? you can say some tilings by heartf. 

say you can tell me the days of the tc&ek is* 
•der'? 
. Yes. sir, I know them. 

W. And the month in ilie year, perhaps t 
.. Yes, sir. ■* 

TV. And you coulJ probably repeat the nznes 
four fathers servants, and half the people in th§ 
, besides ? < 
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Sam. I believe I could, sir. 

Jtfr. W. Well, is Ate, feet, hod, ttdt* difficult ft f9 r 
member than these? 

Sam. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. W. Have you ever learned toy thing of Arith- 
metic % 

Sam. I went into addition, sir, but I did not go (m 
with it. 

Mr. IF. Why so? 

Sam. I could not dd it, sir. 

«/lfr. 7F. How many marbles can ydu buy fcr t 
penny? 

Sim. Twelve new ones, sir. 

Mr. W. And how many for a halfpenny ? 

Sam. Six. 

JMk IF. And hotr many fcr iwo+petice 1 

Sam. Twenty-four. 

Mr. fV> If you were to have a penny a drty, wfeat 
would that make in %rweek? 

Sam. Seven-penc£.^ 

Mr. W, But if you j)aid two pence out of that, 
what would you have left ? 

Sam. (After studying a while.) Five-pence. 

Mr. W. Right*. Why here you have been practic- 
ing the four ground rubs of Arithmetic, Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. Learn- 
ing to cipher is no mo.e than this'. We!], Samuel 
I see what you are Jit for. I shall set you about noth- 
ing but whftf yen are able to do ; but observe, you 
must do it. We have no " J can't," here. You may 
go and play. 

3. Samuel went away with more confidence in hii 

own powers than he had ever felt before. The next 

day he began business. A boy less than himself was 

called to set him a copy of letters, and another heard 

him in grammar. He read a few sentences, that he 

oonld perfectly understand, to \i\e twister. v Cdbqa % \t 

going on tteadUy and donate OflXVj xoa^ft «as& 

progress. 



4. His father kept him at the same school for some 
years, and had the satisfaction to find him making 
steady and gradual improvement. Ho afterwards 
made a respectable figure in business, and weiit 
through life with credU and usefulness, without a 
genius. Diligence and perseverance overcome all 
difficulties. 



j 



CHAP, Xitft 

CRAZY ROBERT. 

U Poor Robert i|s crazy, his ty&r iff turu'd jjrey, 

His beard, is growM lopg> aftd hangs down to Up 
bpe^t, 

misfortune hs&tak#n his reason away, 
Hijs heart* has no comfort, his fcocr has no rest* 

% Poor man ! it would please me to soften thy woes, 
To S00M die affliction, and yield thee svpportj 
But see through the village; wherever lie goes, 
The cruel boys follow, and turn him to sport. 

8. 9 Tis grievous, to see how the pitiless mob 

Run round him, and mimic his grievous complaint. 
And try to provoke him, and call him old Bo* % 
And hunt him about, till he is ready to faimL 

4. But ah! wicked children ! I fear they forget 
That GOD does their cruel diversion behold ; 
And that in his book dreadful curses are writ, 
For those who shall mock at the poor and the oUL 

6. Poor Robert I thy troubles will shortly be o'eft 
Forgot in rhe grave thy misfortunes will be ; 
But GOD will his vengeance assuredly pour 
Ob those meted children, who persecute thee. 
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CHAP. 3CLTIL 




SLAVES. 

1. "Well, my son," slid Mrs. Stanley to J 
«s be cone iuto her room, M what has given yo 
A tang face ? What is the difficulty in your mind 

2. f was thinking, said Arthur, of my trad 
wdfcd's black servant Perseus* You remembc 
fend be was of vtv ; and I beard my uncle st 
Perseus would go through fire irod water to sen 
And then, how quick he was in doing whaler 
was a«ked ! So 1 was dunking that if off black-* 
were like hm : they must be men as well as m 
jft must be very indeed to oeat tlieni so barbaro 
die scholars say they do m South Carolina. 

3. I am glad, my dear boy, said Mrs. S'snk 
do not farm yot# opinions too haztily 9 but 
them to the diredjjbn of those who are more e+p 
ed* The scb^Hfi are but improper judges of di 
erdl aefto»*ot mankind ;%ut an abhorrence of 
ty, is what I hope you and your companions \ 
ways possess. ■* ■ . ■, 

4. For the h^Of>^0^humzn\ty y I trust that t 
ries we J«BM|im^Sniel treatment of slaves, a 
i^fero^>^M^n} fbree trade is clearly (bun 
injustice ana oppression. The manner in whi 
groes are, even at this day, takjlp from their 
borne, by Christian people, is'iZontrary to U 
tatesof Christianity, and «> t|^$ honourable ] 
liberty, which ought to distinguHft free born Ami 

5. No doubt the negro slaves often fall ir 
bands of cruel minsters, in this country. Whu 
dren are sometimes umnerc\fafty ftosg£&, ra 

men ar& oppressed and injured. \o\x wn&V 
yvuld act /live tlie feelings af those W^ «« 
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all their wealth. But all are not such. Perseus' af- 
Y fectiun for your Uncle Edward, showed that lie was 
a kind master. 

6. 1 am glad .to hear it, mamma, said Arthur. I 
havj grieved all day about them. Pray tell me, if 
you know, how they are treated. 

7. I will tell you, my dear, said Mrs. Stanley, hew 
your Uncle said /*« slaves were treated. They have 
regular (asks at their labour, and it is not uncommon 
for an industrious ne^ro to finish his task by three 
or four o'clock. The remainder of the day is at 
their own disposal. They are allowed, each one, a 
quarter or half a acre of ground, to plant as they 
choc e. They -aise hogs, poultry, rorn, fruit, and 
many of them have bee-hives, and other rarities. The 
produce they send to market, and i.eli it, or else keep 
A for the comfort of their own families. 

8. They live in clay cabins, w'th clay chimneys; 
but of lat i years some of them have framed houses 
with good brick chimneys. Their food for half the 
year is corn, and the other half year, is sweet pota- 
toes. They cook according to their own fancy. They 
are allowed salt, and at stated periods, two or three 
times a year, meat and fish are. given them. Their 
clothine; is strong and comfortable, but very coarse. 

9. If they are sick, they have medicine, nursing, 
and every thing necessary for their comfort, the same 
as the whites. In the parish where your Uncle lives, 
there is an Episcopal, and a Presbyterian church, 
where the negroes are as free to attend as the whites $ 
and every negro who bears a suitable character, is ad- 
«oitted to unite with die white communicants, in cel- 
ebrating the Lord's TSupper* 

10. Many of the negroes, at the present day, work 
as easy, and live as comfortably, as any class of labour- 
ing people in the world. But still they are slaves ; 
.and this, to our minds, is enough to poison all the rest. 
The mass of them are treated, a& %. ^gxA \sas?o§& 

would treat bia cattle ; and indeed ^mfj *&* Ssgsswis*. 

10 
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brutish, and degraded almost to a level with the catft 
in the stalls. 

1 1 . The wisdom of many good men has long been 
employed to devise some way for the deliverance of 
the negroes from this condition, in such a manner as 
will be safe for the whites, and will, at the same time, 
place this poor race in a better, instead of a worse 
state than the present. 

12. No such scheme has yet been discovered. The 
American Colonization society hag begun to send them 
to form a Colony in Africa; but it would take a very 
long time to transport them all across tho ocean. Let 
us trust in Divine Providence to restore these people 
in due time to their true rank as me;* and brethre 

13. But ihe most interesting trait of the negro char- 
acter, is their love for their mothers. When they 
quarrel, nothing provokes them like cursing their 
mother. They oft in pine away and grieve for a long 
time, if they are sold away from their mothers. 

14. Your Uncle once bought a young slave : he was 
active and industrious, but cast down with tne dsep- 
est sorrow. Your Uncle's slaves forgot their loss of 
freedom, by their master's kindness. Zambo wis at- 
ways laborious, did his tasks quick and well, and spent 
all the rest of his time in his own wurk. But he 
never spent a pp.nny of his earning, he never bought 
any pictures' for his cabin, nor fine things for himself. 
No one knew his object, but all admired his industry. 

15. A young female slave, named Orella, loved 
him like a sister. She would offer numberless kind- 
nesses to him and sfeught to divert his attention, some- 
times by the gaiety of her innocent heart, and some- 
times by the tender soothing of her sympathy ; but the 
silent sorrow of Zambo was not to* be moved. 

16. After he had been some years on the planta- 
tion, my brother with great surprise saw him entei 
the house: every feature was lighted up with joy, 
anil his whole appearance the reverse of what it evei 
had been. " Oh, my good Buckra," said he, " Zam* 
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]k> so happy ! Zambo jump for joy, .ing for joy, cry 
for joy !" and the tears kept pace with his assertions. 

17. After your. Uncle had moderated his transports, 
Zambo told hiir that before he was sold, his mother 
had been bought by the overseer of a distant planta- 
tion. This weight on the pious negro's ulial heart 
ha \ bent kirn to the earth. All the fruits of his in- 
dustry, and all his self-denial were to purchase his 
Brother's freedom. He had now gained the necessary 
sum, and applied to his good master to assist him with 
his counsel. 

18. Your Uncle immediately advertised in the 
newspapers, for information of a certain female negro, 
who had been bought at such a time, of such an age, 
by the name of Quasheba. The advertisement was 
soon anrwered ; and my brother accompanied his slave 
to the place directed, wishing to render every assist- 
ance to so noble a transaction 

19. The man they had to deal with, was sordid 
and avaricious. Unmoved by your Uncle's represen- 
tations of the affair, he demanded the fill price 
Quasueba cost him. though conscious her value had 
decreased by years and labour. For this, her son had 
been prepared, and was provided with the sum neces- 
sary ; end the bargain was made. 

20 When your Uncle 'earnt that Quasheba was on 
the point of death, dnd was of no value to her owner, 
he tepresented to Zambo, that it was now too late to 
render his mother any service, and that it would im- 
poverish Aim, without benefiting htrr But the v+nds 
and the wild wavu would have listened as soon as 
ZairJbo. 

21. *'No!" said he, "my mother shall die* free 
woman at least. 1 swore it by the Great Spirit, rhen 
she was sold, and 1 will throw away the money, if I 
do not buy her free." 

22. My brother said nothing more ; but his entrea- 
ties and persuasions brought die planter to abate half 
the purchase, and Zambo assisted the slaves whom he 
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had hired, to convey his mother home on a litter, 
with the triumph of a hero returning f-om victory, 
No longer was his cabin neglected : he purchased a 
bed, cordials, medicines, and every ^ thing necessary 
for his mothei's c.imfort, and accepted the services 
and attentions of his neighbours with thankfulness. 

23. Poor Qoasheba lived but a fewwe;ks; butt^ese 
were not spent in vain. By the kindness of a good 
Missionary m the neighbourhood, she was taught .he 
blessed religion of Christ, and embraced the Saviour 
with sinceie and cordial faith. In her dying hours 
she prayed that the great GOD would bless and re- 
ward her dear son ; and expired in hope of a glorious 
immortality. 

24. "Oh mamma ! what an affecting story !" said Ar- 
thur. " I am sure I love you as much as Zamho did Us 
mother ; but I cannot work for your freedom, because 
you can never be a s1ae».. n 

25. " No, my dear Arthur," said Mrs. Stanley; "but 
if 1 were to live to see you grow up ignorant, undu- 
tiful, and worthless, the weight on your mother's 
wart would be heavier th&n the* chains of slavery." 



CHAP. XLVm. 



THE LITTLE BIRD'S QOMPLAINT. 

1. Here, in this wiry prison bound, I sing, 

Ani think of sweet green woods, and long to ftpf 
Unable once to stretch my feeble wing, 
Or wave my feathers in the clear Woe sky. 

2. Day after day, the self same things I see, 

The cold white ceiling, and this wiry house; 
Ah ! how unlike my healthy native tree f 

Rock'd by the winds that whistled through the 
boughs. 
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. Mild Spring returning, strews the ground with flair* 
era, 
And hangs sweet may -buds on the hedges gay ; 
But no A*urni sunshine cheers my gloomy hours, 
Nor kind companion twitters on the spray ! 

• Oh ! how I long to stretch my weary wings, 

And fly away, as far as eye can see ; 
And from the topmost bough, where Robin sings, 
Pour my wild songs, and bo as blithe as he. 

. Why was I taken from the waving nest ? 

From flowery folds, wide woods, and hedges green 1 
Torn from my tender mother's downy breast, 

lu this sad prison-house to die unseen I 

. Why must I hear, in srramer evenings fine, 

_ A thousand Iiappier birds, in merry choirs ? 
And I, poor loiuly I, forbid to join, 

Cag'd by these wooden walls, and gol Ita wires % 

Kind mistress, come, with gentle, pitying hand, 
Unbar my prison door, and set me frees 

Then on the white-thorn bush I'll take my stand, 
And sing sweet songs, to freedom 1 , and to thee\ 



CHAP. 'XlJfx. 

THE LITTLE GIRL'S REPLY. 

Dear Mttle bird, don't make this piteous cry 1 ? 

My heart will break, to hear y mi thus complain : 
Gladly, dear little bird, I'd let the%fly, 

If that were likely to relieve thy pain. 

Sad was the boy, who climb'd the tree so high, 
And took thee, bare and shivering from thy nest, 

But no, dear little bird, it was not /, 

There's more of soft ctmfHusion, in my breast. 

But when I saw thee, gaapfag wide for breath, 
Without aitc feather on thy callow akin, 

10* 
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J beg£?d the cruel boy to spare thy death, 
Paid for thy little life, and took thee in. 

4. Fondly I Jed thee, with the tenderost care 

. . And fUl'd thy gaping bill with nicest food ; 
Gave thee new bread and butter, from my share, 
And then with chick-weed green thy dwelling 
strewed. 

5. Soon downy feathers drest thy naked wingv 

Smoothed by thy little beak, with beauish care t 
And many a summer evening wouldst thoi' sing, 
And hop from perch to perch, with merry air. 

6. But if I now should loose thy prison door, 

And let thee out into the world so wide, 
Unus'd to such a wondrous place before, 
Thoud'st want some friendly shelter where to Ode. 

7. Thy brother birds would peck thy little eyes, 

And fight the stranger from their woods away; 
Fierce hawks would chase thee, tumbling throogk 
the skies, 
Or crouching pussy mark thee for her prey. 

8. Sad on the lonely black thorn wouldst thou sit,. 

The mournful song unpitied and unheard, 
And when, the wintry wind, and driving sleet 
Came sweeping o'er, they'd kill my pretty bird* 

9. Then do not pine, my faVrite^ to he free ! 

Plume up thy wings, and clear that sullen eye ; 
I would not take thee from thy native tree,. 
But now,, 'twould kill thee soon, to let thee^y. 



CHAP. L» 



THE SOBE TONGUE. 



There ms a little g\r\, caftei Fceawu v N«Vft Yak <toa 
misfortune, one day, to bite Her temga*. *s> &* ^a 
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eating her breakfast. It hurt her so much that she 
could scarcely help crying, and even when die first 
smart was over, it continued so sor* that whenever 
she spoke it pained her considerably. Finding this 
to be the ease, she made a very pitiful complaint to 
her mother. 

Fanny. Mamma, you can't think how it hurts me 
when I speak* 

Mother. Does it ? Then I'll tell you what I would 
advise you to do ; resolve all this day to scy nothing 
but what is either necessary' or useful*. This will 
give your tongue a fine holiday, and may answer more 
purposes than one. 

Fanny, who knew she had the character of a little 
chatter-box, eould not help VjgMng; however she 
said, " Well, I declare, I will try, for once; I am going 
to begin now, mamma," 

Moth. Well, do so ; and whenever you attempt to 
speak, and your tongue is hurt, be sure you ask your- ^ 
self whether what you were going to say was likely 
to be of any use' r or whether it was necessary*. 

Fen. Yes, yes, mamma, I will ; but don't you talk 
to me, forbear. « 

So saying, she screwed up her lips, and taking her 
work, sat about five minutes, as still as a mouse. She 
then looked up, smiled, and nodded to her mother, as 
much as to say, " see how well I can hold my tongue," 
still screwing her lips very tight, for fear she should 
speak. In a few miautes more, however, she began 
to feel a great inclination to say something : and was 
glad to recollect that if she could think of any thing 
useful* or necessary 1 , she might say it. So she look- 
ed all round the room to find something, and at last 
hit upon a question which she thought she might ask, 
both useful and necessary* 

Fan. Mamma, don't you think the fire wants stir- 
ring ? 

Moth. Not at present, my dew. 

Then followed mnothtr \otv£ &<raA v * V* ^%ssss 
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found it vastly more difficult than she had any previ* 
ous idea of, to think of any tiling useful to talk about; . 
and she knew hor mamma would laugh at her, if she 
said what was idle or silly, just now. She was begin- 
ning to repent having made such an agreement, when 
her three elder sisters entered the room. 

She thought it quite reasonable', if not absolutely 
necessary* to tell them of her misfortune, which she 
did at considerable length, and with many needless 
digression* ; as is the general custom of great tatkers- 
Her sisters all laughed, prophesying that her resolu- 
tion would not last half an hour ; and rallying her foe 
telling such a long story, with a sore tongue. 

Soon after, some ladies called to pay her mother » 
morning visit. This ^a*e Fanny's tongue such a long 
rest, that the moment they were gone, it seemed (ir- 
resistibly to resume its wonted office." 

Fan. What a while old Mrs. Wilson has had that 
brown satin pelisse ! Really, poor old lady, I am quite 
tired of seeing her in it ! 

Moth. How is your tongue, Fanny ? 

Fan. O, better, mamma, I thank you, almost well. 

Moth. I am sorry for it. I was m hopes it would 
have been sore enough to prevent your making im- 
pertinent remarks upon any body all day. 

Fan. No, but really, mamma, isn't it an old ruth 
bishing thing ? 

Moth. I don't know, indeed ; it is no business of 
mine, therefore I took no notice of it. 

A silence ensued after this ; but conversation revfced 
again, when Caroline, who bad for some time Iwi 
her eyes fixed on their opposite neighbour's window, 
suddenly exclaimed, 

" I do believe the, Joneses are going to have com- 
pany again to-day ! The servant has just been light- 
ing a fire in the drauhng-room, and there's Miss 
Jones now going up to dress ; I saw her draw down 
tl*e blinds in her room tliis instant. 
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Lucy. So she t», I never saw such people in my 
ife ! Ttay are always having; company. 

Eliza. I wonder who in the world they have com- 
ing to-day ! dinner company 1 suppose. 

Car. Look ! look ! there's ihu baker now at the 
doir, with a whole tray full of tarts and thugs ; x make 
haste, or lie'il be gone in. 

Lu. So be tar, I declare ; it is a Jitmer party then, 
>f course. Well, we shall see presently, I hope, who- 
t is. 

Car. O no, ih^y never dine uWfive you know, when 
hey have company. 

Eli. And then it will be dark ; how tiresome ! 

Lu. If Miss Jones is not dressed already ! she is 
bis instant, come into the drawing-room ; we shall see 
ter in a minute, I guess. 

Car. Stand back, stand back, don't let her see us 
tl] staring; we can see her just as well here: ah, 
here she is; got on her pink sarsenet, body and 
Jeeves to-day ; how pretty that dress is, to be sure. 

Eli. How nicety she has done her hair; look Oar- 
>line, braided behind. 

Lu. There* she is putting down the sash. That 
shimney smokes, I dare say, with this wind. 

Fan. And there's that litde figure, Martha Jones, 
:ome down now; do look, us. broad as she is long ; 
vhat a fright that child is, to be sure ! 

Moth. Pray, Fanny, which was that remaik, think 
rou, useful or necessary ? 

Fan. O but mamma, I assure you, my tongre is 
]uite well now. 

Moth. I am sorry for it, my dear. Do you know, 
low, / should think it well worth while to bite my 
ongue every day, if there were no other means of 
seeping it in order. My dear girls, I should before 
low have put a stop to this idle gossipping, if I had 
lot intended to sho«v you the folly of it* 

It is no wonder, I confess, that at your age you 
should learn to imitate a style of remark, which is 
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too prevalent in common society : nothing is mbrA 
contagious : but let me also tell you, that girls of your 
age. and of your advantages, are old enough to see 
the meanness of it, and to despise it. It is the chief 
advantage of a good education, 1 mean such a one as 
furnishes and enlarges the mind, that it is calculated to 
raise women above such trifling as this. 

^nd if a young person, who has been taught to 
think, wnose .taste has been cultivated, and who 
might therefore possess internal resources, has as 
much klle curiosity about the affair cf her neighbours, 
and is as fond of retailing petty scandal concerning 
them, as an uneducated- woman, It is a clear sign that 
her mind is incurably mean and vulgar, and that cul- 
tivation is tost upon her. 

Fan. Who would have though that my happening 
' to bite my tongue thh morning, would have led to all 
this? 

Moth. It would be a fortunate bite for you, Fanny, 
and for your neiglibours, if it should make you more 
careful in the use of it. If we were liable to such 
pain whenever we use our tongues improperly, some 
persons would be almost in a constant agony. Now 
foolish talking pains & good conscience, just "as contra** 
ual speaking does a sore tongue. 



*\ ■ -i 
CHAP. LI. * 

FLYING AND SWIMMING. 

Robert. How I wish I could fly, as the pigeons do. 
How fine it must he to soar to such a height, and dash 
through the air with so swift a motion ! 

Father. I doubt not that the pigeons have great 
pleasure in it. But we have our pleasures too, and 
it is idle and wrong to wish for what is quite out of 
our power. 
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Rob. But do yfljf think it is impossible for men to 
learn to fly ? 

Fath. I do, for I see they are not furnished by 
Providence with organs for that pu^ose. 

Rob. Might not artificial wings be made ? 

Fath. Yes, but how could they be set in motion 9 

Rob. Why could not a man move them, if they 
were fastened to his shoulders, ac well as a bird ? 

Fath. Because he has arms to move, which the 
bird has r^ot. Beside, the muscles, or bundles of 
flesh, that move the wings of birds, are much larger, 
and stronger, in proportion, than those which belong . 
to our arms ; so that it is impossible that we should 
ever use wings, if they were ever so well made, and 
fastened on with ever so much art. 

Bob. But Angels, and Cupidt, ead such things are 
drawn with wings ; and I think they look very nat- 
ural. 

Fath. To you they may appear so"; but an anato- 
mist sees at once, that they are not natural for bodies 
in human form. 

Rob. The Almightly might have created winged 
men, however, if he had pleased ? 

Fath. No doubt ; but they could not have had the 
game shape that men have now. But you, who long 
Xojly, should consider whether you use all the facul- 
ties already given you. You want to mcunt in the 
air, where you were pot made to go : what can you 
do in the water* ? can you swim! ? 

Rob. No, sir, not yet. 

Fath. Youx friend Johnson, I think, can swim very 
well. 

Rob. Yes, sir. 

jFguA. Reflect, then, on the difference betwixt him 
and you. If a boat should overset you both, in a 
deep river ; you would plump at once to the bottom, 
and certainly lose your life; he rises like a cork, 
(farts away, and reaches the shore jn perfect safety 
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What an advantage he has overtoil ! Yet, you have 
^xactN the same bodily powers. * Jnow is ilas $ 

Roh. Because he has been taught to swim, and / 
have not. 

Fath. True; but it is an eavj thing to learn; it re- 
quires no other instruction than boys can give one 
anclher when they bathe together ; so that 1 wonder i 
any body should neglect to acquire an art once so 
agreeabU and useful. The Roman* had a prjwrb 
.01 a blockhead. They used to say " He can neither 
read nor swim" You will often hear of paople's 
saving tlieir lives by swimming. 

Rob. 1 should like to swim, and I have often tried, 
but I always pop under water, and that frightens mc. 

Falh. It is just that fear, which prevents you from 
succeed ; ng. * 

Rob. But is it as naturzt for man to swim, as for 
other creatures ? 

Fath. 1 do not know. In ovr climate, the water 
is generally cold, and is early made an object of ter- 
ror; but in hot countries, whore bathing is one of the 
greatest pleasures, young children swim so early, and 
well, that 1 should suppose they take to it almost nnU 
urally. 

Rob. I am resolved to learn, and I wiP ask Johnson 
&> take me with him to the river. 

Fath. Do; but find a safe place to begin at. I 
don't want you, however, to proceed so cautiously as 
Sir jYicholas Gimcrack did. 

Rob. How wps thac ? 

Fath. He spread himself out on a large table, and 
placing £ basin of water before him, with a frog m 
it, he patted, and sprawled, and kicked, with his aims 
and legs, just as he 1 saw the animal do. 

Rob. Ard did that teach him ? 

Fath. Yes. to swim on dry land; but he never 
ventured himself in the water. 

Rob. Shall I get corks, or bladders,, to help me f . • 

]Fath. Sfo; learn to depend upon your own powers* 
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■K" 

It is a good lesson in other things, as well as in swim- 
mving. Learning to swim with bladders, is like learn- 
ing Latin, with a translation; or arithmetic with 
some one to work out your questions. It saves some 
pains at first, but is not half so useful. Use well the 
powers which you have, and remember fbat it is fool- 
ish to long for things quite out of your power, like 



CHAP. LIL 



THE OLD MAN'S COMFORTS. 

I. •* You are old, father William," the young man cried, 
41 'thefoo locks that are left you, are gray ; 
You are hale, father William, a hearty old mai* ; 
Now tell roe the reason, I pray.' 9 

3. " In the days of my youth, 93 father William replied, 
" I remembered tLat youth would fly fast ; 
And abused not my health, or my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last.' 



9t 



3. " You are old father William," the young man cried, 
" And pleasures with youth pass away, 
And yet >ou lament not the days that are gone ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

4* "In the days of my youth," father William replied, 
" I remembered that youth could not last : 
I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past* 9 

6. " You are old, fat! er William," the young man cried, 
»*. " And life must be hastening away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon Death, 
Now tell me the reason, I pivy? 1 

u 
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6. " I am cheerful, young man," father William replied) 
" Let the cause thy attention engage ; 
In the day? of my youth, I remembered my GOD, 
And He hath not forgotten my age" 



CHAP. LIII. 

THE BLACK BONNET. 

Rosamond was with her mother in London. One 
morning an elderly lady came to pay her mother a 
vifit. When the lady went away Rosamond ex- 
claimed, "Mamma! 1 don't like that old woman at 
ail ; 1 am sorry. Ma'am, that you promised to go and 
see her in the country, and to take rue with you, for I 
dislike that woman, Mamma'. 

Moth. I will not take you with me to her bouse if 
you do not wish to go there, Rosamond ; but why you 
dislike that lady, 1 cannot even guess ; you never 
saw her before this morning, and you know nothing 
about her. 

Ros. That is true, Mamma ; but I really do dislike 
her; I disliked her from the moment she. came into 
the room. 

Moth. For what reason^ ? . 

Ros. Reason ! Mamma ! I do not know ; I have 
no particular reason. 

Moth. Well particular or not, give me some reason. 

Rov. I cannot giv'e you a reason, mamma, for I do 
not know why I dislike the lady ; but you know that 
very off an, or at least sometimes, without any reason, 
without knowing why, we like or dislike people. 

Moth. We 1 ! Speak for yourself, Rosamond ; for 
my part, I always have a reason for liking or disliking 
people. 

R ts. Mamma, I dare say, I have some reason too, 
if I cnnld find it out ; but I never thought about it. 
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Moth. I advise you to think about it, and find it 
But. SiUy people sometimes like, or take a fancy, 
as they call it, at first sight, to persons who do not 
deserve to be lied ; who have bad tempers*, bad shar- 
acters 1 , bad qualities*. Sometimes silly people take a 
dislike, or an antipathy, as they call it, to those who 
have good qualities 1 , good characters', and good tem- 
pers 1 . 

Ros. That would be unlucky, unfortunate. 

Moth. Yes, unlucky, unfortunate for die silly peo- 
ple; because they might, if they had their choice, 
choose to live with the had', instead of the good>; choose 
to live with those who would make them unhappy, 
instead of those would make them happy. 

Ros. That would be a sad thing indeed, mamma, 
very sad. Perhaps the lady to whom /took a dislike, 
or — what Jo you call it ? an antipathy, may be a very 
good woman. 

Moth. She is a very gbod woman, Rosamond. 

Ros. /will not be one of the silly people, Mamma 
I will not have an antipathy. What is an antipathy, 
Mamma ? 

Moth. It is a feeling of dislike, for which we can 
give no sufficient reason. 

Rosamond stood^ still and silent, considering deeply 
and then suddenly burst out laughing. She laughed 
for some time without being able to speak. At last 
she composed herself. 

Ros. Mamma, I am laughing at the very silly rea-; 
son I was going to give you for disliking that lady, 
only because sh* had an ugly, crooked pinch, in the 
front of her black bonnet. 

Moth. Perhaps that was a sufficient reason for dis- 
liking the bonnet; but not quite sufficient for dislik- 
ing the perron who wore it. 

Ros. No, mamma ; because she does not always . 
wear it, I suppose. She does not sleep in it, I dare 
say ; and, if I were to see her without it, I might like 
her. 
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Moth* Possibly you might. 

Ros. But, mamma, there is anothet reason wh? I 
iislike her, and this, perhaps, is a bad reason' ; but 
still I cannot help* disliking her; the thing wbicb 
Hakes me dislike her, she cannot take off when she 
pleases. I cannot see her without it, mamma 7 ; this is 
i thing I must always dislike ; I wonder whether you 
:ook notice of that shocking thing ? 

Moth. When you have told me what that shock- 
ing thing is, 1 shall be able to tell you. What do you 
mean, Rosamond f 

Ros. Then, mamma, you did not see it.* 

Moth. It! What? 

Ros. When her glove was off, did you not see the 
shocking finger, mamma, the stump of a finger,' and 
i great scar all over the baek of her hand f I am glad 
she did not offer to shake hands with me. I think I 
x>uld not have touted her hand ; I should have held 
nine back. 

Moth. She would not have offered that hand to you ; 
she knows it is disagreeable. Did you ODserve she 
;ave me her other hand ? 

Ros. That was right. So she knows it is disagree- 
able. Poor woman ! How sorry and ashamed she 
must be. 

Moth. She has no reason to be ashamed', it does 
ier honour\ 

Ros. Does her honour ! tell me why, mamma ; you 
{now all about it, do tell me, mamma ? 

Moth. She burned her hand in saving her little 
rrand-daughter from being burnt to death. The 
;hild, going too near the fire, when she was in a room 
jy herself, set fire to her frock ; the muslin was in 
lames instantly ; as she. could not put out the fire she 
•an screaming to the door ; the servants came, some 
pere afraid ', and some did not know what to do. 
fer grand-mother heard the cYn\A ac-team, tw\ vi^ 
lirs, saw her clothes all on fire. SSaa Vas&anfcs v3j\^ 
her up in a rug, which lay Ufote lYia \\ewria. *«* 
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kind grand mother, however, did not escape unfturt, 
though she did not at that time know ox* feel how 
much. But when the surgeon had dressed the child's 
burns, then she showed him her own hand. It was 
so terribly burnt that it was found necessary to cut off 
one joint of the fang sr. The scar which you saw is 
the mark of that burn. 

Ros. Dear, good, courageous, woman ! Oh mamma, 
if I had known this I Now I do know this, how dif- 
ferently 1 feel. How unjust, how foolish, to dis- 
like her — and for a jnnch in her black bonnet, and 
for that scar I Mamma, I wouldn't draw back my 
hand, if she were to shake hands with me now. 
Mamma, I wish to go and see her now. Wul you 
take me with you to her bouse in the country ? 
Moth. I will, my dear. 



CHAP, LIV. 

THE DISOBEDIENT COCK. 

1. Restrain your child ; you'il soon believe 
The text which says, wc sprung from Eve. 

% As an old Hen led forth her train, 
She seem'd to peek, to shotc the grain ; 
She rak'd the chaff, she scratch d the groun^ 
And glean'd the specious yard around, 
A giddy Chick, to try her wings, 
On the weWs narrow margin springs, 
And down she drops. Tho mother's breast, 
AU day, with sorrow was possest. 

3. A Cock she met, her son she knew, 
And in her heart affection grew. 

4. My son, said she, I grant, your gear* 
Hare reach 'd beyond*, mother** rat«& * 
I gee you vigorous, strong, and bold-» 
I hear with joy vour triumpta vA&* 

11* 
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'Tis not from Cocks your fate I dread-* 
But let your ever wary tread 
Avoid yon well; that fatal place 
Is sure perdition to our race. 
Print this my counsel on your breast. 
To the just gods I leave the rest. 

5. He thank' d Ler care, yet day by day, 
His bosom burned \j disobey; 
And every time the well he saw, 
Scorifd in his heart the foolish law; 
Near, and more near each day he drew* 
And long'd to try the dangerous view. 

G. W7iy was this idle charge ? he cries : • 
Let courage female fear despise. 
Or did she doubt my heart was brave, 
And therefore this injunction gave 1 
Or does her harvest store the .place, 

Ji> A treasure for the younger race ; 

And would she thus my search prevent ? 
I stand resolved and dare the event. 

7. Thus said. He mounts the margin's round, 
And pries into the depth profound. 

He stretch'd his neck, and from below, 
With stretching neck, beheld ikfdc :* 
With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears, 
The/be with ruffled plumes appears, 
Threat answered threat, his fury grew ; 
Headlong to meet the war he flew. 

8. But when the watery death he found, 
He thus lamented as he drewn'd. 

" I ne'er had been in thij condition, 
Bui for my mother's prohibition* 

* He saw his shadow in the' wed.' 
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MECHANICAL BEADING. 

1 . It often happens that reading' is made too mi 
■ chanicaft. If the words are properly pronounced 

and attention is paid to the stops' 1 , and the parts of the 
sentence put together with tolerable propriety', the 
teacher rests satisfied*, though the understanding' has 
been wholly unemployed*. This is very generally 1 
the course of village schoolmasters' ; and many pa- 
rents of good education too nearly approach if. 

2. Even the mere rending' 1 , were this alone* the 
object, as it often is in a milage school', can never be 
good?, when the ■mind' does not enter thoroughly 
into ths tense 1 ; but that parents*, whose views extend 
much farther*, should ever acquiesce in their chil- 
dren's pronouncing like parrots*-, and missing a large 
portion at least of the information and improvement, 
which it was the author's intention to convey', is really 
surprising** • 

3. When this kind of reading is permitted, t be- 
lieve it is generally owing, in a good measure, to their 
not being aware how imperfectly* their little scKalart 
undetMnd't what is so plain/ U» thWMduwi'. *^* 
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evil in question is of far greater importance' tban may 
at first appear*. 

4. The child is led into a habit* of reading* with- 
out thinking*, and of resting with a very confined 
notion of what is read. Scarcely auy thing can be a 

* greater* obstacle to the acquisition of sound and useful ' 
knowledge 7 , and of vigorous habits of investigation. 
If these are not acquired', the mind will generally be- 
come a prey to frivolity and intellectual idleness* : and j 
it is well if it do not also resign itself to low pursuits* J 
of sensual indulgence. \ 

5. As one antidote, through divine grace, to these 
most unchristian* and often fatal evil?', let a child 
always be made, as soon as he can read a sentence, to 
understand* what he reads', and to give an account* 
of it afterwards*. In order to accomplish the latter 
object', when his reading has been more than three or 
four lines 7 , let him take his book and look it over\ and 
give the account' when he finds himself prepared*. 

6. The parent must not expect' this to be given 
without leading questions to draw it forth'; and he 
will think it an important office to make tLs part of 
the business pleasant to the scholar 7 , by smoothing 
difficulties*, making the best of imperfect answers', 
and interspersing the whole with suitable illustra- 
tions' and moral remarks*, in a tone and manner fa- 
vourable to the right feelings of the pupil; and likely tr \ 
exclude wrong ones*, or to administer a gentle curef 
to such as may be rising*. 

7. So also, whatever is to be got by heart, should 
always be read beforehand 1 , explained*, illustrated', 
and (if I may so say) practically applied*. 
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CHAP. LVL 

PASSION, OR THE LOOKING GLA8S. 

. • There was a little stubborn uame, 
Whom no authority could tame : 
Restive, by long indulgence grown, 
No will she minded, but her own : 
At trifles oft, she'd scold and fret, 
Then in a corner take her *eat, 
And sourly moping all the day, 
Disdain alike to work or play. 

3. Papa all softer arts has tried, 
And sharper remedies applied, 
But both were vain ; Tor every course 
He took, still made her worst and worse* 

3. Mamma obserr'd the rising lass 
By stealth retiring :o the glass; 
On this n deep design sH laid, 
To tame the hu.aour of the maid, 
Contriving, like a prudent mother, 
To make one folly cure another. 

4. Upon the wall against the seat, 
Which Mary us'd for her retreat, 
Wben'er by accident offended, 

A looking glass was straight suspended, 
That it might show her how defomCd 
She look'd, and frightful when she Uorwfdt 
And warn her, as she prus'd her beauty, 
To bend her humour to her duty. 

5. All this the looking pi ass achieved; 
Its threats were minded and bcHev'd, 

• The maid, who spurn 1 d at all advice. 
Grew tame and gentle in a trice ; 
So when all other means had fail'd 
The silent monitor prevailed. 
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CHAP. LVIL 



THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 



ft 



» 



Late on the morning of ber cousin BdPs birthrdaj 
Rosamond finished her work basket. The carriage 
was at the door ; Laura came running to rail ber ; her 
father's voice was heard at the same instant ; so she 
was obliged to go down with her basket but half wrap- 
ped up in a sheet of paper. As the carriage went on, 
Rosamond pulled the paper by each of the four cor- 
ners, first one side and then die other 9 to hide her bas- 
ket. 

Fath. It will never do. my dear ; 1 am af/aid you 
will never make a sheet of paper cover a box which 
is twice as large as itself. 

Rosamond. (Peevishly.) It is not a box, father, it's 
a basket. 

Fath. Let us look at this baskc*. 

Rosamond. OA, Sir ! Father ! Sir ! you will spoil 
it indeed ! indeed. Sir, you will spoil the poor handle ! 

F-'\. But what is ihe use of the poor handle, if we 
are not to take hold of it? Aud pray, Rosamond, Is 
this the thing you have been about all this week ? 1 
have seen you, all this week, dabbling with paste and 
rags ; I could not conceive what you were about ; is 
this the tiling ? 

Rosamond. Yes, Sir. You think then that I have 
wasted my time, because the basket is of no use ; out 
then it is for a present for my cousin Bell. 

Fath. Your cousin Bell will bo verv much obVged 
to you for a present that is of no use ; you had better 
given her the purple jar. 

Ros. Oh, father ! I thought you had forgotten 
that ; it was two years ago ; 1 am not so silly now. 
But Bell will like the ba3ket, I know, though it is of 
no use. 

Fath. Then you think Bell \s s\\Siet wwo tank ^w 
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were two yea** ago. Well, perhaps that is true; but 
3k>w comes it, Rosamond, now you are so wwe, that 
are so fond of such a silly person ? 

Ros. I, Father ? I don't think I dm very fond of 
her. 

Fath. I did not say very fond. 

Ros. Well but I don't think I am at all fond of her. 

Fath. But you have spent a whole week in making 
this thing for her. 

Ros. Yes, sir, and all my half guinea besides. 

Fath. Yet you think her silly, and you are not 
fend of her at all, and you say you know this thing 
will be of no use to her. 

Ros. But it is her' %irth day, sir ; and I am sure 
she will expert something, and every body else will give 
her something. 

Fath. Then your reason for givioe; is because she 
eapects you to give her sometliing. And trill you, or 
can you, or should you always give, merely because 
others expect, or because somebody else gives ? 

.Ros. Oh ! no, sir, not always. 

Fath. Oh, only on birth days. 

Ros. (Laughing.) Now you are making a joke 
of me, papa, I see ; but I thought you liked that peo- 
ple should be generous. My grandmother said that 
she did. 

Fath. So do 1", full as well as your grandmother ; 
but we have not # yet setded what it is to be generous. 
Ros. JVhy is it not generous to make presents 9 

Fath. That is a question, which it would take up 
a great deal of time to answer. But, for instance, to 
make a present of a tiling, that you know can be of 
no use, to a.per~on you neither love nor esteem, be- 
cause it is her biith day, and because every body gives 
her something, and because she expects something, 
and because your grandmother says she likes to see 
people generous, seems to me, my dear Rosamond, to 
bo more Hke/oZ/j than generosity. 

Ros. Then I a-n afoot; ami ? 
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Fath. Because you have made one mistake 
no. If you have sense enough to see your own &* 
takes, and can afterwards avoid them, yorf will x&* 
be a fool. 






CHAP. lvhl 

WRITING ESSAYS. 

1. The young gentlemen in Westminster school 
had undertaken to write Essays for a paper; and 
Doctor Bentley, the head master, had promised to p?e 
a prize medal, as the reward for that essay, which he, 
and the jury of boys, should pronounce the best com- 
position. * 

2. Young Howard was enthusiastically engaged in 
writing for this prize. The day before the public 
examination, Howard saw, in his morning dreams, 
Doctor Bentley advancing towards him, with the medal 
in his hand, which changed, he thought, as he looked 
at it, first into the face of his Good Aunt, smiling 
upon him ; then into a striking likeness of Ins tutor, 
Mr. Russel, and he also smiled upon him ; and then 
it changed into the head of little Oliver, whose eyes ' 
seemed to sparkle with joy. Just as this instant How- 
ard awoke, and opening his eyes, he saw Oliver's face 
close to him, laughing heartily. * 

01. Why you seized my head rith both hands 
when I came to awaken you ; what could you be 
dreaming of, Charles ? 

How. I dreamed I took you for a medal, and I 
was right glad to have hold of jou ; but I shall not 
get my medal by dreaming about it. What o'clock is 
it ? I shall be ready in a second. 

Ol. Ay, I won't tell you what o'clock it is, till you 
are dressed. Make haste ; I've been up this half hour ; 
and I've got every thing ready ; and I've carried the 
little table and all your books, and the \ra\ wn&. \\b. 



1. I 
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['***! all the things out to our seat; and the sun shines 

.^poo it, and every thing looks cheerful, and you'll 

r**e a full hour to write, for it is only half after five. 

.Now, come, I won't talk to you, I won't interrupt 

you, but only answer me one question : What is your 

essay to be about ¥ 

How. That isn't to be known till after the prize is 
declared. 

Oh I asbure you I didn't look, though I longed to 
peep into It this inoming, before you were up. Pray, 
Charles, do you think I shall ever be abie to write 
essays ? 

How. To be sure*. Why noP ? 

Ql. Because I have no genius*, you know* 

How. But, have you not found out, that you could 
do a great many things which you thought you could 
not do ? 

Oh Ay, thank you for that: but then you know 
those things are the sort of things which can be done 
without genius. 

How. And what are the things which can not be 
done without genius ? *' 

01. 0, a great, grjat many, I believe ; you* know 
Holloway used to say so. 

How. But we are not forced to believe it because 
HoUoway said so, are we? Besides, a great many 
things may mean any thing, buckling your shoes, or 
putting on your hat, for instance. 

Oh (Laughing.) These, to be sure, are not the 
50rt of things, that can't be done without genius. 

How. What are the spit of things ? Let us, now 
I've a pen in my hand, make a list of them. 

Oh Take a longer bit of paper. 

How. JVb, no, the list will not be so very fcng as 
you think it will. What shall I put first? make 
haste, for Pm in a hurry. 

Oh Well, then, writing. Writing, I am sure, re» 
quires genius. • 

' flaw. Yfbyi 

I* 
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Oh Because I never could write, and I've often 
tried and tried to write something, but I never could; 
because I have no genius for it, 

How. What did you try to write? 

OL Why, letters; My uncle, and my aunt, and 
my two cousins, desired I would write to them regu- 
larly, once a fortnight; but I never can make out >, 
a letter, and I am always sorry when letter writing . ! 
day comes; and if 1 sit thinking and thinking, for \ 
ever so long, I can find nothing to say. I used always 
to beg a beginning from somebody; but tlien, when 
I've got over the beginning, that's only three or four 
lines, and if I stretch it out ever so much, it won't * 
make a whole letter, and whet can I put in the mid- 
dle ? There's nothing but that c: I ana well, and I hope 
they are well ;" or else " that I am learning Latin, as 
you desired, dear uncle, and am getting forward in my 
English !" 

The end I can manage well enough ; because there's 
duty and love to send to every body ; and then about - 
" the post is just going out, and believe me, in haste, 
your dutiful and affectionate nephew." But this is all 
nonsense, I know, and I'm ashamed to write such 
bad letters. Now your pen goes on, scratch, scratch, 
scratch, the moment you set down to it, and you can * 
write three pages of a nice, long, and good letter, 
whilst I am. writing "My dear uncle John;" and 
that's what I call having & genius for writing. I won- 
der how you came by it. Could you write good let 
ters when you were of my age ? x 

How. I never wrote any letters, when I was of 
your age. 

OL O how happy you must have been ! But then, 
if you never learned, how comes it, that you can 
write them now? How can you always find some- 
thing to say 9 

Sow. I never write but when I have something to 
say ; and you know when you had something to say, 
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about Easter Holidays, your pen, Oliver, went scratch 
scratch, as fast as any body's. 

Oh So it did, but then, the thing is, I'm forced to 
write, when I have nothing, to say about the Holi* 
days, 

Etow. Forced? 

Oh Yes, because I am afraid my uncle and cousins 
would be angry , if I did not write* 

How. I'm sure I'm much obliered to rcy dear aunt, 
who never forced me to write. When I had any thing 
to say, that is, any thing to describe, or any reason 
to give uptn any subject, or any questions to ask, 
then, you know, I could easily write, because I had 
nothing to do, but to write down just the words which 
I should have mid, if I had been speaking. 

Oh But I thought writing was quite a different 
thing froa) speaking; because, in writing, th a re must 
be sentezc**, and Ipng sentences, and fine sentences, 
such as there are in books. 

Mow. In some books, but not in all. 

Oh Besides, one person's speaking is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from another person's speaking. Now I 
believe I make use of a great number of odd words, 
and vulgar expressions, and bad English, which I 
learned torn being with the servants, I believe, at 
home. But if you will help me, Charles, and alwayr 
tdl me, when I speak w-bng, I will try to break off 
these things, and then I can write as easy as I can 
speak. 



CHAP. LIX. 

WASHING. 

1. What ! cry to be washed, ond not love to be chant 
There, go and be dirty, not St to be seen ; 
And till you leave off, and I see you h&Nfe ttauA!^ 
I won't take the trouble to wash swOcv ^.^cSA. 



] 
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2. Suppose I should leave you now, just as you hre. 
Do you think you'd deserve a pweet kiss from papa; 
Or to sit on his knee, and learn pretty great A 9 
With Jingers that have not been wash'd all the day f 

3. Ah ! lock at your fingers, you see it is so ; , 
Did you ever behold such a black little row ? 

And for once, you may look at ycurse.'f ip the glass* 
There's a. face to belong to a good little lass 1 
Come, come, then, I see you're beginning to clear; 
You won't be so foolish again, will you, dear ? 



CHAP. LX. 



HYMN IN PROSE. 



1. Come', and I will show you what is beautiful*. 
The Rose* is beautiful', when fully blown*. See how 
she sits upon her messy stem, like the Queen' of flow- 
ers 1 ! Her leaves 7 glow like fire*, the air* is filled with 
her sweet odour 7 , she is the queen of all dowers*. 

2. She is beautiful 7 , but there is n fairer* than she. 
He that made* the Rose, is more beautiful than the 
Rose'. He is aU> lovely. Bte is the delight' of every 
heart*. 

3. I will show you tvhat is strong*. The Lion* is 
strong. When he raiseth himself up 7 , when he shak- 
eth his mane*, when the voice of his roaring is heard 7 , 
the cattle of the field fly', and the wild beasts of the 
desert hide* themselves ; for he is very terrible. 

4. The lion is strong', but he that made* the lion is 
stronger* than he* ; His anger is terrible* : He could 
make us die* in a moment, and no one could save us 
from His 7 hand*. 

5. I will show you what is glorious*. The sun* is 
frorluM. When he shineth in \Y» ctew aY^ *xvdv& 
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deen all over the earth ; he is the most glorious object. 
the eye can behold. 

6. The sun is glorious', but He that made the sun 
is more glorious* than he\ The eye beholdeth Him 
not, for his brightness is more dazzling' than we could 
bearv. He seeth in all dark places 1 , by night' as well 
as hy day\ ; and the light of his countenance is over all 
his works 1 . 

7. Who is this great name, and what is he catted* , 
that my lips may praise him'? This great name is 
GOD*. He made* all things, but He is more excellent' 
than they'. They* are beautiful', but He' is beauty* , 
they are strong, but He is strength ; they are perfect, 
but He is perfection*. 



CHAP. LXI. 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

1. Robi.iet, a poor peasant of Lorrain, after a hard 
days work, was returning home at night with a bas- 
ket in his hand. "What a. delicious supper I shall 
have !" said he to himself. "This piece of meat well 
stewed, with my onions sliced, and the broth thicken- 
ed with my m?al, and seasoned with my salt and pep- 
per, will 'make a dish fit for the Bishop. Then I 
have a good piece of a barley loaf at home to finish off 
with. Ilow I long to be at it l" 

2. A noise in the hedge njw attracted his notice, 
and he espied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, and 
popping into a hole among the branches. "Ha!" 
thought he, "what a nice present a nest of young 
squirrels will be to my little master ! I'll try if I can : 
get it." Upon this, he sat down his basket in the roady 
and began to climb the tree. * . j 

3. He had got partly up, when casting a look at' j 
his basket, he saw a dog, with his nose in it, ferret- \ 
mg out his piece of meat. Ha \x$,d& *& ws&ta <s^*fc& 
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down, but the dog was too quick for him, and ran off 
with the meat in his njouth. Robinet looked after 
htm. "Well," said he, "I must be contented with 
sovp meager ; and no bad thing neither." 

4. He travelled on, and came to a little public house 
; by the road side, where an acquaintance of his was 
i sitting on a bench drinking. He invited Robinet to 
I take a draught. Robinet seated himself by a friend, 
i and set his basket on the bench close by him. A 
j tame raven, which was kept at the house, came slily 
\ behind him, and perching on the basket, stole away 
the bag ia which his meat was tied up, and hopped off 
with it to his hole. 

1 5. Robinet did not perceive the theft until he had 
got on his way again. He returned to the bouse, to 
search for his bag, but could hear no tidings from it. 
"Well," says he, "my soup will be the thinner, but 
I will boil a slice of bread witivit, and that will do it 
some good at least. 

6. He went oa again, and arrived at a little brook^ 
over which was laid a narrow plank. A young wo- 
man coming up to pass at the same time, Robinet gat 
lantly offered her his hadd. As soon as she was got 

\ to the middle, either through fear or sport, she shriek- 
? ed out, and cried, she was falling. Kobinet, hasten- 
\ ing to support her with his other arm, let fcis basket 
drop into the stream. 

7. As soon as she was safe over, he jumped into the 
f. brook and recovered his basket, but when he took it 

j out, he perceived that the salt was all melted, and the 
*' pepper washed away. Nothing was now left, but die 
; r ; onions. " Well," said Robinet, " then I must sup 
': tonight on roasted onions and barley bread. Last 
> r night I had the bread alone. To-morrow morning it 
1 ■■ wul not signify what I had." So saying, he trudged 
| J on, singing as before. 
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CHAP. Lxn. 

DIFFERENT STATIONS IN LIFE. 

little Sally Meanwell had been, one day, to pay 
m afternoon's visit to Miss Harriet, the daughter of 
Mr. Pemberton. The evening proving rainy, she 
was sent home in Mr. Pemberton's coach; and on 
her return, the following conversation took place be- 
tween her and her- mother. 

Mrs. Meanwell. Well, my defer, 1 hope you had a 
pleasant visit* 

Sally. Oh, yes,, mamma, very pleasant and you 
cannot think what a great many fine things I have 
seen. And then it is so charming, to ride* in a coach ! 

Mrs. M. I suppose Miss Harriet showed you all her 
playthings. 

Sal. Oh, yes, such fine large dolls, so smartly 
dressed, as I never saw in my life before. Then she 
has a baby house, and all sorts of furniture in it. 
And she showed me all her fine clothes for the next 
ball ; there's a white frock all full of spangles and 
pink ribbons ; you can't think how beautiful it looks. 

Mrs. M. Aid what did you admire most, of all 
these fine things ? 

S. I don't know, I admire them all; and I think 
I like riding in a coach better than all the rest. Why 
don't we keep a coach, mamma ? And why have not 
/ such fine clothes as Miss Harriet ? 

Mrs. M. Because we cannot afford it, my dear ; 
your papa is not so rich, by a great deal, as Mr. Pem- 
berton; and if we were to lay out our money upon 
such things, we should not be able to pay for food and 
clothes and other necessaries for you all. 

S. But why is not papa as rich as Mr. Pembertoni 

Mrs. M. Mr. Pemberton had a large fortune left 
him by his father £ but all the money yovix $«$a ba&s 
be gains by his own industry. 
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S. But why should not papa be as rich as any body 
else ? I am sure he deserves it as well. 

Mrs. M. Do you not think there arc a great raanjr 
people poorer than your papa, who are quite as good? 

S. Are there ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, to be sure. Don't you know what a 
number of poor people there arc, all around us, who 
have very few* ot the comforts which toe enjoy' ? What 
do you think of Jones, the labourer* ? 1 believe you 
never saw him idle in your life. 

S. No, he is gone to work long before I am up, and 
he does not return till almost bed time, unless it te for 
his dinner. 

Mrs. M. How do you think his wife and children 
live ? Should you like that we should change places with 
them? 

S. Oh, no ! they are so dirty and ragged. 

Mrs. M. They are indeed, poor creatures, but I am 
afraid they suffer worse evils than that. 

S. What, mammal' 

Mrs. M. Why, I am afraid they do not often get as 
much food as they want to eat. And then, In win- 
ter, they must be half frozen for want of fire and 
warm clothes. How do you think you could bear all 
this ? > 

S. Indeed, I don't know. But I have seen Mrs. 
Jones carry great brown loaves into the house ; and 
I remember once eating some brown bread and milk, 
and I thought it very good. 

Mrs. M. 1 believe you would not like it constant- 
ly ; besides, Jones's children cannot get enough of 
that. But you seem to know almost as little of the 
poor, as the young French Princess did. 

S. What was that, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. There was one year so little food in 

France, that numbers of poor people starved to death. 

This was mentioned before the king's daughters. * Dear 

me" said one of the young princesses, "how silly 

tiiat was ! Why rather than starve, \ yjwAA. ml VrwS 
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id cheese" She was then told, that the greatest 
art of the people* in France scarcely ever eat any 
ling better than black bread, all their lives; and 
mt many of them would think themselves happy fr- 
et enough of that: The young prLicess was sorry 
*r this ; and she parted with some of her fine things, 
lat she might help the poor. 

S. I hope there is nobodv starved in our country. 

Mrs. M. I hope not ; if any cannot work, it is our 
uty to hely them. 

o. Dc /ou think it was wrong for Miss Harriet to 
ive all theje fine things ? The money which they 
>st might have relieved a great many poor people. 

Mrs. M. Miss Harriet has money enoudh to be 
wri&aLle^p the poor, and to indulge h&telf in such 
tings as me likes. Might not the children of Mr. 
VJiite, the baker, and Mr. Shape, the tailoi. : u '* 
tie Sally Meanwell should be indulged in her 
•es ? Are you not better jdressed than they ar«. , 

not your baby house better furnished than theirs ? 

S. Why, I believe so; I remember Potty White 
as very glad of one of my old ' dolls, and Nancy 
hope cried for such a sash as mine, but her mother 
ould not let her have one. 

Mrs. M. Then you see, my dear, that there are 
iany who have fewer things to be thankful for, than 
m have. Every thing ought to suit the station in 
hich we live, or are like to live. Your papa and I 
•e willing to lay out part of our money, for the pleas- 
re of our children ; but k would be wrong in us to 
y out so much, that we should not have enough to 
ay for your education and other necessaries. Be- 
des, you would not be happier, if you had a coach 
> ride in, and were better dressed than you are now. 

S. Why, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. Beciuse, the more of such things we have, 
le more we want. Which, think you, enjoys a ride 
i- a coach most, you or Miss Harriet 

S. I suppose I do. 
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Mrs. M. But if you were both told that you should 
never ride in a coach again, which would think it the 
greatest hardship ? You could walk, you kr ow, as 
you have always done before; but she would rather 
stay at home, I believe, than expose' herself to the cold 
wind y and trudge about in the wet and dirt. 

S. I believe so too; and now mamma) I see tht 
all you have told me is ve*y right £» 

Mrs. M. I am glad of it, my dear ; so, now make 
yourself contented, and cheerful in your station, which 
you see, is so much happier than that of many chil- 
dren, r rJ ,. *\; 
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CHAP. LXIII. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON. 



1. On a fine morning in the fall of 1737, Mr. Wash- 
ington, having little George by the hand, came to the 
door and asked my cousin and myself to walk with 
him to the orchard, promising to show us a fine sight. 
On arriving at the orchard, we were presented with a 
fine sight indeed. The whole earth, as far as we 
could see, was strewed with fruit : anil yet the trees 
were bending under the weight of apples, which hung 
in dusters, like grapes, and vainly strove to hide their 
red cheeks behind the green leaves. 

2. "Now, George," said his father, "look here, 
my son ! don't you rem< mber, when this good cousin 
of yours brought you that fine large apple last spring, 
how hardly 1 could prevail on you to divide with your 
brothers and sisters ; though 1 promised you that if 
you would but do it, God Almighty would give you 
plenty of apples this fall ?" 

3. Poor George could not say a word; but hanging 
down h:s head, looked quite cotiCua^> Nft&fcNW$x\ssi 
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little naked toes he scratched in the soft ground. — 
* Now lookup, my son," continued his father, "and 
see how richly that blessed God has made good my 
pomiso to you. Wherever you turn your eves, you 
■ee the tapes Jdbtfpjpwith pie fruit, many of jBia. <°~ 
deed bribing dSfmi,* -wMfc^he ground iajtwprcd 
with merow apples, more Tha* you 4tuld ere^K, my 
sou, in all your lffe time." 
*. Georjn^lqpked in silepcaort the wide riWlerness 
^*id die busy K.nming bees, and heard 
I birds, llien liffiuthis eyes i«fi with 
I, softkMta f^^f Weli, 
Ite (Aw ume^B^y iver be so 

wa^dflfeix yew* «luV he was 
made thev5B3lthy"iii!istB™ & hatch??'. oTwfiMi, like 
rnost boys, he was immoderately fond, and was con- 
stantly going about, chopping every thing that came . 
in his way. 

6. One day in the garden, where he had often 
amused . himself hacking his mother's pea-bushes, he 
miHickily tried the edge of Us hatchet on the body 
Df a beautiful young English cherry tret, which he 
barked so terribly, that I don't believe the tree ever got 
lhe better of it. 

7. The next morning, the old gentleman, finding 
sut what had befallen bis favourite tree came into the 
house, and asked for the author of the mischief, de- 
claring at the same time, that he wculd not have 
:aken five guineas for the tree. 

8. No body could tell him any tiling about it. Pre- 
sently George and bis little hatchet made their ap- 
jearance. " George" BaidMna father, " do you know 
who killed that beautiful little cherry tree yender in the 
garden ? 

9. This was a tough question; and George stag- 
gered under it for & moment' ; hut quickly recovered 1 
limself; and looking at his father, with the sweet 
ace of youth, brightened with, fee dbssm tf * 
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he bravely cried out, " I can't tell a lie, Pa ; you 1 
know I can't tell a lie. /did it with my little lutttm? \ 




10. "Rt;n to my arms, my dearest boy," said his 
father ; " you have paid me lor my tree a thousand 
times; antl-i hope my son will always bs hr.ro enough 
to tell the truth, let come what twJTeome." , 



CHAP. LXIV. 



THE APPLE TREE. 



1. Old John had an apple tree healthy and green. 
Which bore the Lest codlings that ever were seen, 

So juicy, so mellow and red; 
And when they were ripe, as old Jonny was poor, 
He sold them to children that pass'd by hi* door, 

To buy him a morsel of bread. 

2. Little Dick, his next neighbour, one often might see, 
With longing eye viewing this nice apple tree, 

And wishing a codling would fall; 
One day, as he stood in the heat of the sun, 
He hegan thinking whether he might not take tut. 
And then he looked over the it»ft. 
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8. And as be again east hi* eye on the tree, 
. He said to himself, " O, how nice they would be : 
s So cool and refreshing to-day ! 
The tree if* aofitt, and I'd only take one, 
And old John imm'f sec, for he is not at home, 
And nobody is in the way. 



*.■ ■% 



4. But jftip, liftttoboy, taluyppur hand from the bough, 
Remqpiher, though oiff Jfohn can't see joa just 
now, AT *■■ 

And no one to chide you is nigh %\ ? 

' There's Onb, who by ft&tt/jubt as well as |)y <&zy, 
. Gm see fltf you do, andcanAear allyou*ajf, 
From his glorious throne u£t))g sky. 

r & O, then, little boy, come atcay bom 
Content; fotJtoweary, or I hirst \ 

For iUWliaFTIIou?M^ can 

look, 
"Writes down every crime we commit, in his book, 
However we think to conceal, 




CHAP. LXV. 

IDLENESS AND INDUSTRY. 

1. The first dements of wealth are obtained by ht- 
bour, from the earth and waters. I have land, and can 
raise corn. With this, if I feed a family that does noth- 
ing, my corn will be consumed, and at the year's end, 
I shall be no richer than I was at the beginning. 
But if while ' I feed thero, I employ them, some m 
spinning, others in making bricks and gating out tim- 
ber for building, the value of my corn wm remain 
with me, and at the end of the year, we may all be 
better cloihedf and better lodged^. 

2. And if, instead of emnloyin* a man in making 
bricks, I employ him in fiddling for me, the corn lie 

13 
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eats is gone, and no. parTof bis manufacture remmm 
to augment the wealth and comfort of my family* 
Look around the world and see the millions employed 
in doing nothing, or something that amounts to noth- 
ing, when the necessaries, add conveniences of life are 
in question. 

3, One reflection more. # JUmost all parts of out 
£ bodies require some expense. The fee? demon* 1 shoes 4 $ 

die legs', stockings 1 ; die rest* of the body, clothing* ; 
and the stomach , a good deal of victuals^ Our eyes, 
though exceedingly useful, ask only the cheap assist* 
ance of a pair of spectacles. But die eyes of other 
people, are the eyes thft ruin us. If all but myself 
were blintf, I should want neither fine clothes, • find 
houses, oor fltefur^itiire. A 

4. Th Jlbf^Phtnhber of uscrqep # * 
Into this world, to eat and^sleep ; % ■ ■ ** 

And know no reason why we're bora* x 
But merely to consume the corn, 
Devour the cattle, fowl and Jish, 
And leave behind an empty dish : 
Though crows and ravens do the same, 
Unlucky birds of hateful name ; 
Ravens and crows might fill their place* 
And swallow corn and carcasses. 
Then, if their tombstone, when they die, 
Isn't taught to flatter, and to He, 
There's nothing better will be said, 
Than that they've eat up all their bread, . 
Drank all their drink, and gone to bed. 




< 



CHAP LXVI. 



THE HOEIDAYS. 



1. Ah ! don't you remember 1 'Tis almost December, 
And soon will the Holidays come ; 
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Of Twill be so funny ! Iifo plenty of money, 
I'll buy me a sword, and a dirtoft. 

& Thus said little Harry, unwilling to tarry, 
Impatient to hurry from school ; 
But we shall discover, this hoFday lover, 
Spoke both like a child, and afooL 

3. For when he alighted, so highly delighted, 

Away from his sums and his books, 
Though playthings surrounded, and good thing! 
abounded, 
Chagrin still appeared in his looks. 

4. Though first they delighted, his toys were now 

slighted, 
And thrown away, out of his sight : 
He spent frery morning, in stretching and ytyming, 
Yet went to 1 bed weary at night. * '" 

# 

6. He had not that treasure, which really makes pleas- 
ure, i 
(A secret discovered byfeto ;) ">s 
You'll take it for granted, more play-tJiin^t he [ 
, wanted ; 

O no, it was something to do, 

6. He found that employment created enjoyment, 

And pass'd the time cheerful away ; 
That study and reading, by far wer* exceeding 
His cakes, and his toys, and his play. 

7. To school now returning, to study and learning, 

With pleasure did Harry apply ; 
fie felt no aversion to books ; 'twas diversion* 
And caus'd him to smile, not to sigh* A 

\\ 
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CHAP. LXVIL 

THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

1. The most interesting object which we found at 
Hartford, is " The American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb" There are about seventy pupils, all 
deaf and dumb ; yet they are taught the same branch- 
es as in other schools, such as Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, &c. 

2. They first converse by signs, which, to a great 
extent, are natural signs, Intelligible to all deaf 
mutes, and even to savages* From these natural 
signs, the Deaf and Dumb scholar advances to those 
which are not natural, such as indicate GOD, Christ, 
Mind, Thought, Sou), 8tc. The pupil is then taught 
to read and write, and is thus prepared for intercourse 
with others, and the further improvement of his mind. 

3. Two deaf mutts, thus taught, can converse to- 
gether, by their signs, with as much facility as they 
who can speak and hear. It was trul/ deligldful to 
witness their lively intercourse widi each other, their 
tricks, and jokes, and glee, their frequent arch smiles, 
and occasional hearty, side-shaking laughter. Indeed, 
I never saw a liuppier school. 

4* By the politeness of the superintendent, Pwas 
permitted to go kito the large room, where the girls, 
during a part of every day, are instructed in sewing, 
knitting, and other branches of female industry.— 
Their fingers and arms, while at work, are exceedingly 
nimble, and their motions very rapid. 

5,. But it was very amusing to observe their dispo- 
sition to talk. Eveiy moment one might see, first 
#m, then another, drop her work into her lap, for 
the purpose of saying something by signs to her com- 
panion. It was generally some good natured joke\ 
which created a laugh', and called forth a repty. O^. 
ten four or five would converse at once \ and soma- 
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times the spirit of talking would be called up in such 
a way, that all would let go their work, and we might 
see a most wonderful movement of heads, fingers, and 
arms, tossing in every direction. 

6. It is important however, in order to their hold- 
ing conversation with others, or receiving information* 
from books, that they should learn a vrritten language- 
Much of their time is employed in learning to write 
what is told them by signs. And it is surprising, 
with what facility and accuracy they may be taught 
to do it. We attended the lessons of a class in Hisio* 
ry. The instructer read to us a sentence, and then 
communicated it by signs 10 his pupils; and they,, 
with extraordinary quickness, wrote on a*slate the 
very sentence. In one sentence, one scholar wrote 
" the ships 99 instead of "fleet," but alL the sest wrote 
it correctly. 

7. If there is any thing which they do not under- 
stand, they look at their teacher with great attention? 
and even painful anxiety, but as soon as they un- 
derstand it, their countenances relax into a placid 
smile. 

8. Some of the most delightful feelings associated 
with their whole establishment will not be enjoyed, 
unless its connexion with the eternal interests of the 
pupils be taken into view. The institution i* a work 
of Christian Charity, and is conducted on Christian 
principles. The doctrines are taught there in which 
all churches agree. The Gospel is the basis of their 
morality, and there is reason to believe that the nicds 
of a goodly number of the pupils are imbueo with 
true piety. 

9. It may surprise some readers to know that morn- 
ing and evening prayers, and divine toorship on the 
Sabbath, are regularly observed. A passage of Scrip- 
ture is written in large characters, so that all can read 
it ; and is explained by sign. In the same language 
the teacher prays. I have never seen, in any school, 
so general solemnity, and such deeij and &g&d *m&!Qc 

* 13* 
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tion, during prayers. Every eye was fixed on him 
who led their devotion ; and though not a word was 
uttered, we may believe that the Being who regards 
not the outward appearance, but looketh at the heart, 
was not regardless of the inward prayers of these his 
children. 

19. O ye children who can speak and hear ! these 
deaf and dumb scholars afford a lesson for you. Their 
uniform cheerfulness, their obedience, their eager de- 
sires to obtain useful knowledge, their seriousness in 
time of prayer, and their pious reverence for our 
Heavenly Father, together with the rapid progress 
which they make in every thing good and useful, are 
shining examples for our imitation. If you would be 
lovely, cheerful, and pious, like the deaf and dumb 
scholars at Hartford, learn to be like them, good tem- 
pered, kind, industrious, and attentive, and show that 
it is possible for those who can speak and hear, to da 
as well as those who cannot do either. 



CHAP. LXVin. 



SPEECH OF THE SCYTHIANS, 

TO ALEXANDER THEREAT. . 

1. If your person' were as vast as your desire*\ the 
whole world/ would not contain* you. Youi righP 
hand would touch the east', and your left? the toest\ 
at the same time. You grasp' at more than you are 
equal* to. From Europe* you reach Asia' ; from Asia' 
you lay hold on Europe*. And if you should con- 
quer all mankind', you seem disposed to wage war with 
woods* and snows*, with rivers' and wild oeasts* 9 and 
subdue nature*. 

2. But, have you considered the usual course oi 
things'? Have you reflected that great trees' are 
many years* a growing to their hei^ht > but are cut 
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down io an hoar*? it is foolish to think of the friiftf 
only, without considering the AeigAC you have to 
climb, to come at it. Take care, lest, while you 
strive to reach the top 1 , you falfi to the ground) with 
the branches you have already laid bold* on. 

3. The J*on l , when dead', is devoured by raven**; 
and rust' consumes the hardness of iron 1 . There is 
nothing so strong', but it is in danger from what is 
weak*. It will, therefore, be your wisdom' to take 
care how you venture* beyond your reach. 

4. Besides 1 , what have you 1 to do with the Seyt.li- 
ans' ; or the Scythians' with you 1 9 WV have never . 
invaded Macedonia' ; why should you' attack Scpth- - 
mi 1 ? We inhabit vast deserts\ and pathless woods*, 
where we do not'want to hear the name 1 of Alexan- 
der'. We are not disposed to submit to. slavery', and 
wo have no ambition to fyrrinnue 1 over any nation. * 

5. That you may understand the genius* of the ' 
Scythians, we present you with a yoke of oxen*, an- 
arrow 1 , and ngoblef. We use these respectively*, in 
pur commerce with friends', and with/oes\ We give^ .'■ 
to our friends', the torn 1 , which we raise by the la- ' 
bow' of our oxen*. With the goblet? we join in pour- 
flic Out drink offerings to the gods' ; and with the ar- 
rows', we attack our enemies*. \ f ; , 

6. You* pretend to be the punxsher* of robbery ' 
F % and are yourself the greatest robber 1 the world evet 

*• saw. You have taken Lyilia* ; you have seized Syr- S 
to* ; you are master of Persia* i you have subdued 
the Bactrians' ; and attacked India*. All (Am will not 
satisfy you', unless you lay your greedy and- insatiable 
hands upon our* flocks and herds. ■ * 

7. How imprudent'' is your conduct! you grasp at 
riches, the possession of which only increases your 
avarice. You increase your hunger, by that which 
should produce satiety; so that the more you havtf, 
the more yon desire*. * 
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chap. i!xii. 

A SERMON. 

Isaiah, xl, ii. — H°, shall feed his flock like a Shep- 
herd, he shall gather the lambs with his army and 
carry them in his bosom. 

1. Many of you, ray littlu friends, have spent your ! 
pleasantest hours amidst the beauties of the garden, and I 
the flowers of the field : and have you not, ia your .! 
little rambles, seen the skipping lambs looking inno- \ 
sentry gay, and sporting by the side of their dams ? 
It delighted you to see them thus happy, and enjoying 
themselves in the cheerful sunshine. 

2. But perhaps at other times, you have seen the 
tender creatures exposed to stormy winds or pinch- 
ing frost; your little hearts have pitied them, and 

-- been ready to fear that the severity of winter would 
destroy them. In this distressed situation, how de- 

. lightful to see the kind Shepherd come to their relief, 
gather them together, and lead them to a place of 
shelter and safety ! 

3. Delightful indeed ! to see him take up the ten- 
der and feeble in his arms, and cairy them in his bo- 
som, till die little creatures are revived and cherished. 
But, children, I can tell you of a more pleasing and 
wonderful thing than this. 

4. You have heard of Jesus Christ, the son of God, 
who came down from heaven to save sinners. You 
have heard how great and glorious a person he was be- 
fore he came into our world. And will it not sur- 
prise you to hear, that this Jesus calls himself a Shep- 
herd* His people, diose who love and serve him, he 
calls his sheep, and the young and tender, such as you 
are, he calls his lambs. 

5. He calls y.ni lambs, because like them you are 
young, innocent, and helpless; and like them you fly 
to others for safety and protection. 
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o. You w l>ut of yesterday, and rf*w Stile; lit- 
tle indeed of *the G0D who made you, of the Saviour 
who came to redeem you; you know little of the 
world in which you me, or of that world in which 
you are to lire for ever* You stand in need of daily 
instruction, both in the cpncerns of your soul and body; 
but your compassionate Shepherd has promised that 
he wMfeed his flock; he will feed you with "the sin- 
cere milk of bis woid, that ytfu may grow thereby." 

7. lie has said, " Ask, and ye shall receive : Seek) 
and ye shall find" Are you &t a loss what to ask? 
Ask, zbove all things Hs favour, which is life; and 
his loving kindness which is better than i life. Ask 
him to teach you more of himself, of his greatness, 
and goodness, that you may love hinvmcre, and serve 
him better* 

8. You are not only ignorant, but, like the feeble 
lamb, you are helpless, and can do but little for your 
own safety and protection. You are exposed to many" 
dangers, that vou know nothing of: there are many 
disorders to which your infant years are liable, and a: 
thousand accidents to which your tender years are ex* 
posed. ■ ■ • 

9. How happy, amidst all this weakness and dan- 
ger, to reflect that your kind Shepherd fcas promised 
to gather you in Aw arms, and carry you in Aw bo- 
som. ■ * 

10. YovfpqrtTtis do much for you, and you have 
reason to thanlt GOD for them. But Jesus, your kind 
Shepherd, can do much more. He can supply alt. 
you need. In sickness, he can save you, and in aedth, 
deliver you. He can make you happy in this world, 
and happy for ever. 

11. Often think how much love and compassion 
are contained in these deFghtfal words, "He shall 
gather them in his arms, ard carry them in his bo- 
som." You know what it is, to be folded in the fond 
arms of a compassionate father, and to haug on the. 
boson) of a tender mother. How often have Ae^ 
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wiped atvrfjr your toaw, tftd^ascd the Etth sorrows 
your hearts'! 

12. And while you are thus enjoying their h 
and affection, think, "Thus has my kind Sheph 
promised to fold me in Aw arms* How condescei 
ing in him to notice such an ignorant and help] 
creature as I am ! What an honovr, to be called one 
his lambs ! How safe I am under his protection ! ' 1 
Lord is my Shepnerd^ I shall not want any thing t 
is good Tor m?.' 

1 3. " Blessed Jesus ! I desire to be one of the lara 
that thou wilt gather in thy arms, and carry in thy I 
som. I am ignorant, but I come to thee that 1 n 
be taught. I am weak and helpless, but 1 fly to 1 
arms for safety and protection. Make me one of ; 
iambs, in love, in meekness, and humility. Let : 
never wander from thee* or provoke Jiee to cast : 
out of thy fold. Keep me from every danger, and 
me to dwell with thee forever, in thy heavenly kii 
dom. — Amen. 

A HYMN. 

1. See the kind ShepJierd, Jesus, Ptands, 

And calls his sheep by name; 
Gathers the feeble in his arms, 
And feeds the tender lamb. 

2. He'll lead us to the heavenly streams, 

Where living waters flow ; 
And guide us to the fruitful fields, 
Where trees of knowledge grow. 

3. When wanderiug from the fold, we leaw 

The strait and narrow way, 
Our faithful Shepherd still is near, 
To guide us when we stray. 

4. The feeblest lamb amidst the flock, 

Shall be the Shepherd* s care ; 
While folded in our Saviour's arms, 
We're safe from every snare. 
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